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Editorial 


THE MADISON MEETING IN RETROSPECT 
[We are indebted for this review to Mr. D. S. White, 
of the Central High School, Minneapolis.] 

Good cheer, good weather, well-balanced programs, and 
a closer sympathy between secondary school and college Latin 
departments marked the eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South. High 
points were: appeals for better teaching of Latin and Greek, 
together with a wider reading acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin authors outside the classroom, and the restoration of the 
Humanities as disciplinary and cultural studies to their former 
position of prominence in secondary curricula. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty teachers were in regular atten- 
dance, whether the occasion of the gathering dealt with obscure 
etymology or with the testing of the University’s kitchen artists. 

In contrast with the public’s general impression of the spirit 
which marks both the characters and the assemblages of classi- 
cists, wit and humor occupied a conspicuous place throughout the 
session. Professor Lord of Oberlin led the way with a paper on 
“How to End a Story.” He cited instances of bathetic endings 
from the Hebraic, Greek, and Roman literatures, including the 
story of Jonah, the death of Stephen, Hennessey and Mr. Dooley’s 
colloquy on Benjamin Franklin, Horace on the beauties of country 
life, in which is featured Alfius the money-lender, Herodotus’ his- 
tory of the battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, and Salamis, 
citations from Thucydides and Xenophon, and closing with the 
deaths of Caesar and Cicero. Professor McCartney of North- 
western University, whose paper on “Ancient Wit and Humor” 
proved too lengthy for the time limit, was recalled by his audience 
and requested to complete his list of Greek and Roman jokes. 
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The Greek fans were regaled with two papers of especial merit. 
Professor John Lofberg of the University of Texas, in ‘‘Athenian 
Traits in American Politics,”’ showed the similarity of the Athenian 
democracy, which originated with Pericles, to the American 
democracy of Andrew Jackson. He drew an analogy between the 
ancient and modern belief that a man who is successful in busi- 
ness or a profession is qualified to succeed in the business of 
politics. The other paper was given by Doctor Gertrude Smith 
of the University of Chicago on “Greek Lawgivers.’’ Miss 
Smith emphasized the methods of introducing laws and the 
difficulty with which they were changed because of the Greek’s 
belief in the divine origin of laws. 

There were papers of particular interest to the secondary 
school teacher. William F. Palmer of West High School, Cleve- 
land, in his paper ‘‘On Translating Vergil,’’ pointed out that 
pupils should be encouraged to translate in verse form. After 
explaining the requisites of a good translation, mastery of Latin 
and English, poetic instinct, and knowledge of the Roman spirit, 
Mr. Palmer dwelt at some length upon the dignity and beauty 
of certain passages in the Aeneid and closed with his own verse 
translation of Aeneas’ soliloquy in Aeneid II upon the discovery 
of Helen crouching by the altar, and the passage in Aeneid VI, 
where Aeneas meets Anchises. After the paper Professor D’Ooge 
suggested that talented pupils should be encouraged to undertake 
special passages for verse translation and mentioned a class which 
he visited where the roll-call was given by memorized selections. 

Professor H. Osborne Ryder of Hamline University illustrated 
with crayon five ways of teaching Latin by the use of geometrical 
devices, namely, gender of the declensions, how to tell the tense of 
the infinitive in indirect discourse, how to illustrate the meaning 
of Greek and Latin prepositions, how to illustrate seven kinds of 
word order, and how to differentiate between subjective and 
objective genitives. 

Miss Irene McLean of Indianapolis explained the district and 
county Latin contests in her state, including the rules that 
governed them, the qualifications of the judges, the objectives, 
the content of the contests, and the results published in “Res 
Latinae.” 
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Miss Leta Wilson of the Madison High School painted a 
gloomy picture of the eighth grader’s knowledge of English. 
Without placing the blame, she cited it as a fact that too large 
a proportion of our Freshman Latin pupils are woefully weak in 
the comprehension of parts of speech, meaning of words, spelling, 
and sentence analysis. She showed that, because of ignorance of 
the sequence of the letters of the alphabet, the dictionary, if not 
actually valueless, was to the average ninth grader discouragingly 
cumbersome. Miss Wilson stressed the need of aiming at a few 
important objectives and of resorting to constant summaries and 
reviews. 

In the absence of Mason D. Gray of Rochester, N. Y., who was 
to give a résumé of the plans and progress of the classical investi- 
gation, Mr. McDuffee of the Springfield, Mass., Central High 
School and Professor E. L. Carr of Oberlin College covered this 
topic. After explaining the origin, organization, purpose, objec- 
tives, and progress to date, Mr. McDuffee spoke of the great 
assistance given by the United States Bureau of Education, and 
the nature of the questionnaire now prepared for ascertaining 
(a) the enrollment of Latin students, (b) the requirements of 
schools in Greek and Latin together with the amount for which 
credit is given, and (c) the amount of training considered necessary 
for an efficient Latin teacher. Then followed in detail mention 
of various sources from which material would be secured for the 
final report on the Classical Investigation. Mr. McDuffee con- 
cluded with the statement that, in accordance with the scope of the 
investigation, which is surpassing any other in any field of like 
nature, the committee expects the report to be the most compre- 
hensive, definite, and constructive that has ever been published. 
Mr. Carr emphasized the aims of the investigation and summed 
up the whole as an endeavor of classical scholars to find out 
“‘what kind of a pupil in what kind of a method under what kind 
of a teacher could obtain the best results.” 

Miss Frances Sabin introduced her subject, “A Laboratory for 
Training Latin Teachers and for Serving the Interests of Latin 
in the State,”’ with a citation of the commendable points about 
the Survey. One was that it was a nation-wide movement, 
whether it led to anything or not; that Latin teachers all over 
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the country were united in co-operation; that teachers all over 
the country were expressing opinions about methods of teaching; 
that concrete proofs were being gathered with which to fortify 
arguments previously advanced by classicists in justification of 
methods and subject-matter. With regard to the laboratory 
for training teachers, Miss Sabin explained that the task was to 
show teachers what they may accomplish in the classroom. The 
basis of making Latin interesting consisted in making children 
know what Latin is about and in supplying material as a proof 
that they are obtaining definite objectives. Miss Sabin’s exhibit 
of an enormous array of orderly material in Room 260, Bascom 
Hall, was an eloquent proof that she was equipped to train Latin 
teachers, and in a concrete way was serving the interests of 
Latin in the state of Wisconsin. 

Professor Weller, president of the Association, assured the 
Latin teachers that Latin was holding its own, despite fads and 
educational disruption. He maintained that no Latin teacher 
could achieve her best who had not been schooled in Greek; that 
a new era of classical scholarship was just starting. Mr. Weller 
expressed his belief that the great defect of the Latin teacher 
today is that she does too little reading of classical authors. He 
suggested that a committee of five be chosen to lay out a reading 
course which would provide credits. His conviction was that the 
great need for the advance of classical scholarship is for the Greek 
and Latin teacher to do a lot of reading in the original Greek and 
Latin. 

Professor Leigh Alexander contributed an interesting philo- 
logical paper, and Mrs. Million regaled the conference with 
savors and flavors from an old Roman cook-book. We all 
regretted the absence of Professor Ullman, who was to have read 
a paper on “‘Our Latin English Language,” but he was detained 
at home by an unfortunate accident. 

Saturday forenoon, the last session, brought three fascinating 
and soul-restful papers by Professor Dean and Miss Grace 
Goodwin, who gave illustrated talks on our American classical 
schools at Athens and Rome respectively, and by Professor John 
Scott, who gave a truly remarkable talk on Schliemann, including 
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some studies and discoveries of his own in the life of this famous 
archaeologist. 

The social side of the conference was not neglected. A 
reception was held at the home of President Birge, a dinner given 
by local members of the association, after which a reception was 
provided for the women and a smoker for the men. An informal 
luncheon was given at the close of the last program, after which 
the visitors who remained until evening were treated to an auto- 
mobile ride about the city and to the farther side of Lake Mendota. 

At the business meeting, Professor Louis Lord of Oberlin was 
elected President for the coming year, Miss Dutton of Tennessee, 
Vice-President, and Professor Rollin H. Tanner of Denison 
University was retained as Secretary-Treasurer. The president 
was empowered to choose a committee for considering a definite 
move to encourage first-hand reading of Greek and Latin authors. 

Dean Andrew F. West of Princeton University concluded 
the program with a brief address on the present situation in the 
classical field. He maintained that the six-year classical high 
school will be the challenge and solution for all other curriculum 
problems and that it can be carried at no greater cost. After 
touching upon the dangers of the Junior High and the ignorant 
superintendent, Dean West concluded with the statement that 
the results of the investigation would prove to all others how to 
conduct an investigation and would justify for all time to come 
the prominence of the classics. 

We all came away from Madison with a feeling that we had 
been royally entertained by our hosts and hostesses of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, that we had listened to an unusually good 
series of papers, that Mr. Smiley Glad had been in evidence on all 
occasions and that Mr. Lugubrious Gloom seemed to have stayed 
away altogether. We were furthermore cheered by two an- 
nouncements by our indefatigable Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
Tanner, that our dismal deficit of last year has been paid off and 
that we have a net addition to our membership of over five 
hundred persons. We are a Going Concern! 











AESCHYLUS, POET AND MORALIST 


By Tuomas A. Becker, S.J. 
Boston College 


In dramatic as in epic and lyric poetry the Greeks were not 
merely the pioneers who paved the way for later literature, but 
they achieved unsurpassed mastery in the art they created. And 
leaving out of our present discussion the question of drama’s crude 
beginnings, we may say that the father of Greek tragedy was the 
soldier poet of Marathon. This distinction seems to belong to 
Aeschylus, whatever concessions we make to his supposed prede- 
cessor. Even though Thespis invented tragic drama ten or more 
years before the birth of Aeschylus, it was the subject of our 
sketch who fashioned it into a distinctive form of literary art and 
carried it to a perfection that his younger rivals did not essentially 
modify. The drama existed in embryonic form when Ionian epos 
and Dorian lay had been loosely joined together, but it was the 
poet of the Agamemnon who really gave birth to tragedy. 

Aeschylus possessed in a supreme degree creative power, the 
lofty gift of poetic inspiration. His might and majesty, alike in 
thought and expression, warrant for him the name of genius. 
Symonds plausibly suggests that Aeschylus illustrates ‘the artistic 
psychology of Plato.’’ With that philosopher the poet’s power is 
a fine frenzy, a divine wavia. To say that poetry is Oetov kal pr) 
rexvixov is the exaggeration of a writer himself a poet, but an 
exaggeration that is in some sense justified. ‘To fix the bounds and 
describe the functions of genius and art in poetry would lead 
us too far afield. But it may be said in passing that great poets 
are invariably artists, though the art be not always obtrusive, and 
while not necessarily self-conscious they are not therefore uncon- 
scious artists. The untamed energy of creative genius, the con- 
ceptions that exhaust the resources of language, are consistent with 
classic self-restraint. Sophocles and Tennyson suggest above all 
the conscientious craftsman. Aeschylus and Shakespeare rise 
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before us as men of massive mold who are rather impatient than 
ignorant of the laws of art, but who command at will a noble 
symmetry and a keen sense of artistic unity. 

The genius of Aeschylus, as has been pointed out repeatedly, 
is most conspicuously shown in the vastness and grandeur of his 
creations. In the phrase of a noted critic, ‘‘he was the demiurge of 
ancient art.”’ Abstractions, vague portraits of the Greek con- 
science, elemental beings, outlines faintly limned by the popular 
imagination are dowered by this Prometheus with definite form and 
substance. Justice and sin and ancestral curse loom gigantically 
before us as persons of his drama. Sun and earth and sky thrill 
with life. The brazen-footed Furies, with snaky locks and fiery 
breath, hunt their quarry on his stage. A<tna trembles responsive 
to the throes of Enceladus. Ghosts and denizens of an unseen 
world, all the unsubstantial pageantry of dreams fix the gaze and 
arrest the ear. 

In the realm of human nature too his portrayal is titanic. 
The heroes that thunder at the seven gates of Thebes, the unrivaled 
figure of Clytemnestra, Persia and Hellas locked in the grim 
embrace of war’s death-grapple, are colossal in the grandeur of 
their conception while they lose nothing of majesty or dignity in 
delineation. If we would find a kindred spirit to that of the 
Athenian mystic, we must go to the genius that gave us Coriolanus, 
Macbeth, and Lear. 

Aeschylus is generally represented by critics as an hierophant, 
as the theologian of Greek tragedy. He is styled ‘‘a mythopoet,” 
or “‘pre-eminently a religious poet.’’ This does not mean that he 
chose his subjects from religious myths to the exclusion of national 
legend. True, in the Prometheus the only human personage is Io, 
and in the Choephoroe and the Eumenides divine powers take an 
important part in the action. Besides there breathes in all the 
tragedies a spirit of divine intervention and over all there broods 
a suggestion of mysticism. But the poet like his compeers drew 
his material from the familiar legendary lore of Greece, the stories 
of Thebes, Argos, and Mycenae. One daring innovation, of 
which Phrynichus furnished a parallel, was the dramatization of 
contemporary history in the Persae. If Athenaeus is to be trusted, 
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the poet himself said that his plays were fragments from the 
banquet of Homer, that is, from the legends of the epic cycle. 
(Athen. viii. 347 E.) 

Despite the narrow limits of a nliipcheniiiann prescribed by 
tradition, the Greek playwrights allowed themselves a fair amount 
of freedom in adapting legend to the purposes of dramatic art. 
We should probably find that Aeschylus did not feel himself con- 
strained to follow the Hesiodic form of the Promethean myth, 
if the trilogy had survived to make a comparison possible. Again, 
the poet’s political bias is displayed in the Supplices and the Oresteia. 
The Pelasgic king of Argos shows a marked deference to popular 
opinion. So Athenian sentiment or tradition attributed a demo- 
cratic tendency to the pre-historic monarchy as we may infer 
from Aristotle’s reference to what he styles the “constitution of 
Theseus.”” (Const. Ath. 41. 2.) However, in the Eumenides the 
aristocratic leanings of the dramatist reveal themselves when he 
assigns a divine origin to the court of the Areopagus. 

From the material we naturally pass to a consideration of the 
construction. At the outset we must remember the preference of 
Aeschylus for the trilogy. Readers of romantic drama are likely to 
be more in sympathy with the method of Sophocles and Euripides 
who complete a tragic action in a single play. _But Aeschylus, 
whose creative faculty was massive in conception, chose rather a 
broad canvas; or, to illustrate from another art, his power is seen 
not in the deft and subtle artistry of delicate detail, but in shaping 
with his Titan’s chisel huge mountain crags into forms of super- 
human grandeur. His architecture is cyclopean. His music is 
the simple, crashing symphonies of waking worlds, the diapason 
of heaven and earth. And yet the entire length of the Orestean 
trilogy is less than that of Hamlet, as Morshead has observed. 

It should be noted further that the poet’s preference for the 
trilogy means no abatement of his skill in the construction of single 
plays. In them we can discern an exposition or preparation 
for the tragic conflict, a growth of the action to a crisis, a descending 
movement to a catastrophe. Still it is only in the Eumenides that 
the action is fully closed, and it is noteworthy that in this play all 
is laid in peace and reconciliation as in the Philoctetes of Sophocles 
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and in Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale. The poet’s aim should ever 
be borne in mind when studying the plan of construction of an 
Aeschylean tragedy. That the drama of Sophocles and Euripides 
is characterized by a more closely knit unity, by greater delicacy, 
and by a more finished elaboration of detail, proves not that 
Aeschylus was less skilled as an artist but that he followed a different 
method. And there are doubtless many readers to whom sim- 
plicity makes a stronger appeal than complexity, who derive a 
keener aesthetic pleasure from the bare, almost bald, outline of 
Aeschylean tragedy than from the drama of deftly woven intrigue. 

The prologue, so common in Euripides, has more than once 
been stigmatized as a sorry makeshift. Aeschylus plunges at once 
into the action. Bradley has pointed out Shakespeare’s method 
of beginning with a short scene full of life to engage the spectator’s 
attention. Aeschylus adopts a style that is analogous if not 
strictly parallel. With the watchman in the Agamemnon we see 
the leaping beacon fires that herald the king’s return. The Furies 
toss in restless sleep about their victim in the Eumenides. 
Hephaestus and his jailers rivet the Titan to his lonely crag in 
the Prometheus. 

Before dismissing the subject of construction a word about 
the choral element may not be amiss. The SuppPlices is of particu- 
lar interest to the student of the development of Greek tragedy, 
for more than half the play is composed of lyric strains. Indeed 
we have here rather a cantata than a drama, and the dithyramb of 
Dionysus, which was the fore-runner of “lyrical tragedy”’ and of 
tragedy proper, retains an importance that disappears even in the 
plays of Aeschylus. But in his tragedy the chorus never is reduced 
to a mere musical interlude, it remains always an integral, if not 
an essential, part of the play and at times enters conspicuously 
into the action. 

Aeschylus is a master not only of invention and construction, 
but of characterization as well. The impression may exist in some 
minds that the poet was incapable of painting human nature. 
Perhaps the reason is that critics have dwelt with undue insistence 
on his preference for gods and demigods, or for human heroes of 
colossal bulk whose lineaments are but dimly seen and whose 
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motives can be but vaguely scanned in the fitful glare of an inspira- 
tion that is rather lurid than illuminating. We may concede that 
Sophocles humanized myth and legend, nay, even the working of 
Nemesis, and that Euripides brought into Greek tragedy a reality 
of portraiture that has earned for him the distinction of being the 
prophet of romanticism. But Aeschylus, for all his grand manner, 
was a consummate artist in drawing character. The epic fulness 
of the action may withdraw our attention from the skill of his 
portraiture. His scheme of construction and surcharged religious 
thought led him, in the creation of character, to depict types rather 
than individuals. But Prometheus and Clytemnestra alone place 
Aeschylus by the side of the supreme master of characterization, 
Shakespeare. 

If any complain that Agamemnon’s murderess is rather a Fury 
than a woman, they only agree with Clytemnestra’s own opinion 
of herself. She recalls Goneril and Regan and Lady Macbeth, 
though different from them all as they differ from one another. 
She has all the concentrated hate of Lear’s heartless daughters, 
and her strength, unlike Lady Macbeth’s, never snaps under the 
strain. In the Choephoroe as in the Agamemnon her mind is keen 
and crafty, her will is strong to inflexibility. Yet her character is 
marked by a certain dignity. After wreaking vengeance oh the 
slayer of her child with the fury of an enraged lioness, she does not 
stoop with Aegisthus to insult the fallen king nor does she bandy 
taunt and bluster with the Argive elders. She is haughty and 
terrible in her triumph, undaunted when the sword of Orestes is at 
the breast to which, as she reminds him, he once clung a suckling 
babe. Relentlessly vindictive she returns from the spirit world 
to goad the Furies who are her avengers. 

Our poet’s creative power in plot and construction displays 
the range and vigor of his imagination. Vividness of imagination 
naturally reveals itself in language. The complaint is often made 
that the grandeur of Aeschylus frequently degenerates into bom- 
bast. Even his apologist, Aristophanes, cannot refrain from 
parodying his ponderous epithets that too often are marshaled 
in a serried phalanx. Shakespeare too, we are told, is unduly fond 
of making language do more than can be asked of it. Marlowe’s 
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“mighty line’ not infrequently has more of sound than sense. 
But, as with these poets, so with Aeschylus, faults of diction are the 
exaggeration of virtues. His incoherence is due to the sublimity 
of the thought with which his language, as yet an imperfect instru- 
ment, ineffectually struggles. Far different is the inarticulate 
utterance, the clumsy affectation of a solemn or rugged manner 
that masks a shallow or feeble mind. 

To convince ourselves of this we have but to recall the descrip- 
tions of grand and savage scenery in the Prometheus, where nature 
mirrors the superhuman wills that meet in conflict. All the 
grimness, fury, and havoc of war are painted for us in the choruses 
of the Agamemnon and in the Persae with a vividness possible only 
to a warrior-poet. Strong, if quaint, is the imagination that gives 
us pictures such as ‘‘the beard of fire,’”’ that conceives a hurricane 
as ‘‘an evil shepherd,” or a lion as ‘‘the Priest of Ruin,” or with 
gruesome realism describes wave-tossed corpses gnawed by fishes 
as ‘‘torn by the mute children of the undefiled,” or makes Clytem- 
nestra say “ ’tis not for me to tread the hall of Fear.” 

Symonds says that Aeschylus ‘‘surpassed all the poets of his 
nation in a certain Shakespearean concentration of phrase,” and 
the same critic finds a Shakespearean quality in the graphic power 
of his language and imagery. It is this perhaps that some term 
oriental. Energy, rapidity, intensity, splendor, sweep us breathless 
on till we forget the polished art of Sophocles or the easy grace of 
Euripides. And the pathos of his description of Iphigenia, the 
highly dramatic portrayal of Cassandra show a genius for expression 
closely akin to that of the creator of Desdemona and Ophelia. 

In the brief space at our disposal we can say very little about 
Aeschylus as a moralist. At the outset it must be remembered 
that a dramatist is not to be held responsible for all the utterances 
of his dramatis personae. And so critics remind us of the imper- 
sonality and impartiality of Shakespeare. But even he is a moral, 
if not a moralizing, poet. He is not a pessimist, he has no room for 
the morbid and decadent. The tragic fact is portrayed relentlessly, 
but we are not left despairing of man’s lot or of hisnature. Aeschy- 
lus, however, seems to utter a religious and a moral message, and the 
chorus afforded him a vehicle for its expression. His aim, like 
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Milton’s was to justify the ways of God to man. The burden of 
his teaching, as with great tragic poets generally, is that the doer 
must suffer dpacavrt rabeiv. For a tragic catastrophe is a result of 
deeds that have their main and sufficient cause in human character. 
From this men may learn wisdom. 


Tis Zeus alone who shows the perfect way 

Of knowledge; He hath ruled, 

Men shall learn wisdom, by affliction schooled. 
—Morshead 


However much Aeschylus dwells on the resistless power of 
destiny, of decrees to which even Zeus is amenable, he is equally 
insistent on man’s responsibility for his fate. There is no doom 
except for sin, a duapria apparently to be understood in a strictly 
moral sense. The &rn or infatuation which leads man to sin is 
rather the occasion than the cause of his fall. The will is not 
constrained to do evil, but once the deed is done, then the doom 
descends and inexorable fate pursues the evildoer. Though 
Prometheus was man’s benefactor, he transgressed divine ordi- 
nances. Xerxes impiously sought to fetter the hallowed wave of 
Bosphorus. Eteocles is not the blameless victim of an ancestral 
curse, but by pride and selfishness fans anew the flame of the 
ancient Até of his house. Thus we find that it is a form of retribu- 
tion that invariably follows the path of those who “‘kick against 
the pricks.”’ 

The dramatist distinctly disavows the popular doctrine that 
the divine ¢évos is a punishment of wealth or power, an idea that 
appears so frequently in the narrative of Herodotus. Despite 
the immemorial saying, the poet holds that it is #Bpis not SABos 
that brings down the wrath of heaven, though prosperity is perilous 
because it engenders pride. ‘‘It is an ancient saying,” declares 
Aeschylus, “that bliss waxing great dies not without issue, and 
from prosperity springs a bane insatiable. But I am of another 
mind. It is impiety that begets these numerous children stamped 
with the mark of their parentage” (Agam. 750 ff.). 

It was Heraclitus, older than Aeschylus, who said that “‘charac- 
ter is destiny.” Prosperity precedes but does not therefore cause 
a downfall, it is a necessary condition merely. The successive 
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generations that suffer the doom of their house are not themselves 
wholly innocent. The idea of retribution is not excluded, and 
guilt is personal nor is its punishment wholly vicarious. In the 
moral world human minds and wills sin against the moral order 
and must atone. So in the tragic world a causal sequence leads 
from character through deed todoom. As Morshead has suggested 
there is a close parallel between the teaching of Aeschylus and that 
of Ezechiel (chapter 18, especially vss. 3 and 20). ‘“‘What is the 
meaning that you use among you this parable as a proverb in the 
land of Israel, saying: The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
teeth of the children are set on edge. As I live, saith the Lord 
God, this parable shall be no more to you a proverb in Israel. . . . . 
The soul that sinneth the same shall die.”” In comparison we may 
quote from Morshead’s translation of the Choephoroe (630 ff.): 


And the deed unlawfully done is not trodden down nor forgot, 

When the sinner outsteppeth the law and heedeth the high God not. 
And darkly devising, the Fiend of the house, world-cursed, will repay 
The price of the blood of the slain that was shed in the bygone day. 


And from the Agamemnon (1562 ff.): 


While Time shall be, while Zeus in heaven is lord, 

His law is fixed and stern; 

On him that wrought shall vengeance be outpoured— 
The tides of doom return. 


mabeiy rév éptavra implies not a blind Nemesis but the operation 
of Justice, and none but the sinner is made to suffer. As Bradley 
says, in speaking of Shakespearean tragedy, a man like Job is not 
a tragic figure. To borrow Aristotle’s term, he is avaévs. 

Aeschylus of course, like Shakespeare, feels profoundly the 
mysteriousness of a power that is at once Fate and Justice, a power 
against which man is helpless. Ruin closes in on wealth and sway 
and splendid gifts. The mournful fact of waste and destruction 
that we know in the real world is portrayed by the tragic poet, 
though his vision cannot pierce the veil, diouaxda ore xpiva 
(Agam. 1561). ‘“‘Woe, woe is me, yet may the issue be fair” 
(Agam. 121) is not merely the poignant refrain of the Greek poet, it 
is the sad strain of humanity, a dirge that the hearts of men will echo 
throughout their years of exile and of pain. 














“LATIN PROSE” AND MODERN LEARNING 





By ELeanor S. DUCKETT 
Smith College 





Two things, surely, poles apart. We are told that of our young 
people only a small percentage ever reach College; and of these it 
is quite certain that only a small percentage, unless compelled, 
ever study “Latin Prose,” by which they mean the writing of 
that famous tongue. The rest, with audible sighs of relief, thrust 
off that coil: submit, if necessary, to translating some Latin 
authors, but fly far from the writing of a Latin word. 

Why should they not? For public opinion in this unclassic 
age is against it, and College opinion reflects public opinion in any 
College that is not pent within its cloister. ‘For we must know 
that, as we are now in an Age of great Philosophers and Men of 
Reason, so of great quickness and fancy! and that Greek and 
Latin, which heretofore (though never so impertinently fetched 
in) was counted admirable, because it had a learned twang; yet, 
now, such stuff, being out of fashion, is esteemed but very bad 
company!” So wrote John Eachard in 1670: and so write our 
educators of to-day. He who dares to think Horace good reading 
for our College students or the study of Vergil profitable to our 
seniors in school, must stand back to the wall and deliver his Apo- 
logia pro doctrina sua. What shall be said of him who dares to 
preach the gospel of Prose Composition? for so, as has been re- 
marked, we still call it, though few—citra Oceanum—save 
Jesuit Fathers, try their hand at verse. 

Now I am a College teacher, trained in the straitest classic dis- 
cipline in vogue a decade of years ago across the sea. And far be 
it from me to desire to plunge my students into the throes of 
Latin hexameters or elegiacs, in which I struggled long and fiercely. 
I would as soon expect students of Shakespeare to produce—ad 
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unum omnes—sonnets that were sonnets. Nor should I expect 
training in the writing of Latin Prose to be given indiscriminately; 
any more than I should expect all my students in College to learn 
Greek for the sharpening of their intelligence. The training of 
the specialist is entirely another matter. One of the reasons why 
so many students dislike Latin is, I believe, that so many teachers 
of its lower stages do not really know either the literature or the 
language of Rome. The opportunity is not lacking. In England 
the best teachers of Latin in schools have taken either Honour 
Moderations at Oxford, or the First Part, at least, of the Classical 
Tripos at Cambridge, or an Honours degree at a modern Univer- 
sity. So, too, in American Colleges we offer the intensive work of 
the “‘major”; we are viewing with great interest a movement 
toward still greater specialization; we supplement our more ele- 
mentary instruction by the opportunities of the graduate schools 
of study in the grammar of research. Yet in spite of these open 
doors, in these days of hurry and eagerness to rush from goal to 
goal, our teachers-to-be have often neither time nor patience to 
equip themselves; and in nothing is this more disastrous than in 
Latin, which cannot be “crammed up” in a month or a year or 
two or three. Do we not know the College student who has read 
no Latin since the Freshman year, and comes on the eve of grad- 
uating to ask a recommendation for teaching Latin “because the 
school is asking it”? The young rush in where the older teachers 
fear to tread. This is especially true of Latin writing; for of all 
parts of the study of the classics, nothing is more vital for the 
future teacher, nothing is also of slower growth, than the knowl- 
edge of the internal structure of the language gained by writing 
its actual words. Not merely for the sake of the “‘composing”’; 
but for the sake of that intimate knowledge which alone can make 
the reading of Latin or Greek the pleasure it can, and should be, 
to any teacher worth his salt. 

Another reason is to be found in the antiquated methods of 
teaching. Sufficient abuse has been heaped, I know, upon the 
unhappy Grammarian; absini inani funere neniae. But, by all 
means, let us adapt ourselves to modern methods; and, if in teach- 
ing of Latin generally, why not in that direst of all its Dirae, 
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Latin “‘Prose”? How many of us labored conscientiously in school 
at “constructions’—one, perhaps, each week—faithfully mir- 
rored in sentences the like of which was never seen on land or sea 
outside the classroom! I open one of the approved text-books, 
prepared for use in schools by excellent scholars; and I read passim: 
“‘Are you sorry or glad that your mother-in-law has hanged her- 
self?”’; “Let us see how potent the remedies are that are applied 
by philosophers to diseases of the mind’’; “The greatest advan- 
tage of old age is that it does not long greatly for pleasure.”” The 
sentences are all “frankly translated or adapted from accepted 
Latin models’; but what about the wretched student compelled to 
dwell among them? And the intense virtue of these Latin Prose 
books! ‘“Bradley-Arnold,” a book known to classical students 
throughout the world, simply reeks with blatant piety. “It is vile 
to consider politics a source of gain’’; “Is it possible for a true 
patriot to refuse to obey the law?”’; “I have repeatedly warned 
your brother not to conceal anything from your excellent father’; 
etc., etc., ad nauseam. Could not some one find time and 
desire to frame a text-book of “Latin Prose” with as excellent 
instruction in scholarship as these manuals undoubtedly give, 
but somewhat more attractive to us moderns? 

Again, the very names of these “‘constructions” are enough to 
scare the best intentioned pupil. Why “Indirect Discourse?” 
No one ever talks of “discourse” in ordinary language; why the 
eternal tag of “‘cum causal,” “ut final” and so on? Why set one’s 
students down in cold blood to master in one fell swoop that 
array of “conditional clauses”—logical, ideal, real, unreal, present, 
future, past? Could we not “compose” with them in sentences, 
and, as soon as possible, in simple passages, leading them to 
“constructions” by way of our story, rather than using the story 
for the mere sake of the construction? It seems to me it would be 
more cheerful to greet one’s class in Composition with: ‘This 
morning we will translate the story of Iphigeneia, or of Beowulf, or 
of King Arthur,” as the jam concealing the pills, rather than with 
the horrid pill exposed to open view: “Our lesson to-day is on the 
Uses of the Dative, and the exercise following thereon (Sentence 1: 
“T could not doubt that falsehood was most inconsistent with 
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your brother’s character’’).” When I was “training” to teach in 
England I was warned not to compel my students to devour de- 
clensions wholesale, but to introduce “‘cases’”’ deftly wrapped in 
sentences from the time of the earliest meetings of the class; this, I 
think, should be followed by the practice customary in our schools, 
of giving stories of a simple nature for translation. After this 
stage it does seem inevitable that we should train our students to 
read Latin through the perusal of military tactics: they must read 
the real thing. But is it necessary to treat them to this diet, 
varied with expostulations against Catiline, as their regular menu 
in Composition? I remember an undergraduate who was exam- 
ined in my department here some three years ago for advanced 
standing; and her difficulty with the “vocabulary” of “Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves.” Why? There were oil-jars and robbers 
and slaves and public baths in Roman days. To set passages for 
translation into Latin which are evidently not edited or “selected” 
for this purpose, and not only to turn them into Latin words, 
but to imbue them with a Latin flavor, a very different thing, as 
we all know, is excellent for the guidance of our students and the 
proving that such things even in the twentieth century can be 
done. It certainly demands no small toil on the part of the 
teacher. But that is his business. 

As to actual practice in modern teaching of ‘‘Prose”’ in school 
work I can only theorize; and indeed reform has already been 
instituted here. It is rather with the more advanced work that I 
am concerned at present. In this College where I am teaching we 
uphold Composition stoutly for those who wish to be specialists; 
we are trying to lead them on from “Elementary Prose” to “Inter- 
mediate” and “Advanced” work; that is, we offer three years’ in- 
struction, given in one meeting a week, and consider this proper 
training for our future teachers of Latin in schools. And here, I 
think, we do manage to be somewhat up-to-date. Our neophytes 
this year have been endeavoring to translate from In Occupied 
Belgium, from the Water Babies and Robinson Crusoe, our inter- 
mediaries from the Pilgrim’s Progress, the New York Times, 
from Dickens and Agnes Repplier; our advanced students from 
the Atlantic Monthly, from “If Winter Comes,” from Edith 
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Wharton or Calvin Coolidge. A catholic collection! If the 
teacher chooses wisely and is himself well read in the Latin clas- 
sics, as his students should be under process of becoming, I do not 
see much danger of any “fancy Latin” undermining our instruc- 
tion. 

So much for the specialist. There is another question which 
was lately thrown as a challenge to me; what of those College 
students who do not mean to dive deeply into Latin? A certain 
knowledge of “‘Prose” has been exacted from them at the College 
portals; is there any fruit for these people in elementary College 
work? I hope I am not inexcusably partial; but I do believe we 
have whereof even they may receive with profit. And these are 
my reasons. 

This fall I met a class of seventeen, drawn from different Col- 
lege years, prepared to study Elementary College “Prose.” That 
means, they vaguely expected to continue to “‘base”’ their writings, 
if not on the manoeuvres of Caesar and the fulminations of Cicero, 
then perhaps on battles of Livy, and exhortations on Friendship. 
These a priori conclusions received a jolt when they were bidden: 
“Take your pens and write in Latin these three sentences”: 

1. I have lately taken a course in First Aid. 

2. Iam majoring in English. 

3. The Freshman Frolic was held three days ago. 
Consternation. The productions showed, of course, that the 
majority did not know how to get at the root of a sentence, to 
divest an idea of its idiomatic dress and probe it to the heart. 
Instead of telling me in simple Latin words that they had been 
learning to take care of wounded or sick folk till the doctor could 
arrive, or that newly enrolled students had been making merry 
with their older companions, Americo-Latin barbarisms met me, 
as I knew they would. A “Freshman” was a “novus homo”’: the 
implication is scarcely flattering; a course in English was a cursus 
Britannicus. This does not by any means imply that these students 
knew little Latin or could not translate from Latin into English; 
they simply thought of ‘composition in Latin” as an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. We try, therefore, to teach our Latin 
Prosaics to grasp the naked meaning of their English; and this 
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lesson, I submit, can be taught far more thoroughly in Latin than 
in modern language classes. Many English metaphors may be 
transposed bodily into another modern tongue, or replaced by a 
corresponding figure of speech. But the Latin language, as an- 
cient, largely excludes modern metaphor, and as the property of a 
people intensely matter-of-fact, is not partial to metaphorical 
expression at all. It is this characteristic, the desire for concrete 
expression, which made the Latin writers—other than the philoso- 
phers—delight in verbs rather than in nouns. Nouns may be 
used to cover a multitude of vague ideas. What, for instance, do 
we really say in English when we relate: “A string of circum- 
stantial evidence pointed in the same direction”; or “Though for 
me... no hospitable roof threw open its doors’? There is, of 
course, a very real and large place for metaphors in English; but 
many—lI am speaking of prose, not poetry—would be the better 
for a little pruning. He therefore who endeavors to write in Latin 
of necessity learns to express himself succinctly: the temptation 
to write words, mere words, falls away, and a virile composition, 
instinct with meaning in its every part, is the result of a successful 
“prose.” 

Secondly, we agree, most of us, that it is desirable that we of 
modern days should study the life and character of the Roman 
people. As then he gains less insight into this who only looks at 
it through the necessarily distorting spectacles of translation, so 
he must gain more who studies intelligently the Roman verba 
ipsissima, and ways of combining these. It is a common-place 
that a nation’s character, as a man’s, is revealed in its language 
and its use thereof. Now the student who translates from Latin 
in class is absorbed in English; his mind is occupied in thinking 
out the English he is to offer, and he heeds the Latin only so far as 
he is obliged. The deeper his anxiety to translate well, the harder 
his study of English vocabulary. The student who has to write 
Latin must try to wrest his mind to a Latin angle; and hence he 
learns something of the spirit of the people whose words are on his 
pen. How much does an Anglo-Saxon who cannot write a toler- 
ably decent letter in French or Spanish really understand of the 
character of the French or Spanish nation? And so, when a 
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Latinist translates from the story of Scrooge or Robinson Crusoe, 
he must not only put together Latin words for English ones, but 
endeavor to soak his story in a Latin atmosphere; he must replace 
English-born metaphors and picture-words by those of Roman 
life. There lies, I suppose, and must lie, the difference between 
“Latin Prose” as it may be taught in school andin college. The 
College teacher tries to make of it something artistic; his students 
appreciate the higher stage. 

For, thirdly, we, as artists, try to build up our Prose. Just as in 
playing golf, the anxiety lies greatly in the choice of club for each 
drive, or approach or putt, so in writing Latin, the scholar must 
consider which of his collection of “constructions” he shall employ 
to build up his narrative in ‘‘period”’ or short sentence. Hardly 
any language, I imagine, shows the same degree of psychological 
development of thought as Latin in its carefully constructed 
sentences. While the story develops from point to point clause 
after clause gradually reveals it to the reader, till finally with the 
“main verb” there breaks upon his understanding the climax of 
each stage of its progress. His interest therefore is kept suspended 
throughout. Quick action, on the other hand, is pictured by the 
short abrupt sentence, by historic infinitives, by asyndeton. There 
is no possibility, naturally, of reproducing all this artificial com- 
position in our modern prose; but the principle underlying it might 
well be borne in mind even in details of English writings. Latin 
Prose, moreover, has the power of heightening the value of its 
words by their mere position in the sentence; the Latinist con- 
siders how he may place his significant words in the best light. 
Juxtaposition of picture-words enhances the effect of each; caco- 
phony is avoided at all costs, for the Romans were notoriously 
sensitive to the sound of words; a rhythm runs through the prose, 
but rhyme and all semblance of verse effect are carefully eschewed. 
Cannot the disciple of English Prose find help in studying these 
rigid laws of expression? 

Lastly, the writer of Latin is forced to study in a special way 
the meaning of the words he uses. So does the translator; but 
with scarcely the same degree of meditation! The process is both 
easy and difficult. For in Latin the meaning of every word is 
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fixed, and does not vary in varying quarters as that of modern 
words often does. But this crystallized meaning shows stages of 
progress in its life-history; and I triumph over my student who 
only reads half the paragraph allotted to each word even in the 
woefully imperfect dictionaries! And the force of modern deriva- 
tives from Latin differs notoriously from that of their originals; 
we who read Latin all know that nothing can be taken for granted 
on the score of similarity of form. And then, words of special 
zest must be dropped into one’s Latin concoction to give spice to 
the whole; an occasional scilicet or videlicet or quid? or quidem. 
What would Demosthenes be without his ““O Earth and Gods!” 

If, then, Latin Prose be taught in College (based scilicet on 
knowledge gained by elementary work at school) as an artistic 
production, to be developed according to the artistic powers and 
the individual predilections of each artist in words, may we not 
think we have something to offer to the student of Liberal Arts 
though he never means to be a Latin classicist? 








WHEN LATIN EARS ARE DEAF! 





By Besste M. CAMBURN 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 





The subject which has been assigned to me has served to 
remind me anew of the truth of Hamlet’s 


Let Hercules himself do what he may 
The cat will mew and dog will have his day. 


Full many a time and oft in the early years of my teaching 
experience, my colleagues of the Latin department gently in- 
sinuated that I was of the number of those who having ears hear 
not for I had failed to teach certain essentials to the correct use 
of English in the shape of verb paradigms, and the uses of the 
objective case. And now I am bidden by one of your number to 
speak on a subject, the very phrasing of which invites to an 
enumeration of the sins, negligences and ignorances of teachers 
of Latin. The invitation to criticism is one which I shall not 
accept. If there has been lack of correlation between the work of 
the two departments, if ability in Latin has not carried over into 
the realm of English, I believe that the difficulty is due more to 
the fact that English teachers have not appealed for specific help, 
than to the deafness of Latin ears. 

I hold a brief this evening for the study of Latin and if I should 
say anything which could be interpreted as denying its value as an 
aid to the mastery of the vernacular, I beg that you will regard 
me as an unwilling witness. Though I speak with the tongue of a 
barbarian, I have chiefly loved the company of those who have 
drunk deep at the ancient springs. There and there only, I am 
convinced are the copious fountains of good taste in the use of 
the mother tongue and of ability to interpret, with accurate 
nicety, the expressed thought of others. 

It would be easy, indeed, to cite the mastery of English ex- 
hibited by some modern classicists, Professor Shorey, for example, 


1 Written for the Michigan School Masters’ Club. 
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the rare flower of whose style with its perfection of symmetry 
and rhythm, has been nourished, one cannot doubt, in the rich 
loam of the past. But I am to speak to you of the ninth grader 
who has gnawed for five tedious months upon the Latin file. 
What can the weary teacher of English composition find in his 
work which is not to be found in that of his friends who have 
taken the broad and easy path which leads to the typewriter, 
the dictaphone and the adding machine? Does English come via 
Latin? I am to speak to you, too of the high school Junior or 
Senior who has completed the two years of Latin which are 
required by the college which he hopes to enter. The two years 
are, in most cases, all that he has and all that he ever will have. 
Have these two years rendered indirect service to his English? 

It was with these questions in mind that I undertook a little 
investigation of the work of these two classes of students in Mount 
Clemens High School, the ninth grader who had completed one 
semester of Latin being compared in certain particulars with his 
fellows who had not elected the subject. In the same way, the 
work of pupils in the last two years who had passed two years of 
Latin or more was compared with that of those who had never 
learned to conjugate amo or who had been signally unsuccessful 
in their attempt. The latter group never included any one who 
had been in a Latin class longer than a semester. 

I prepared first a list of twenty words which boys and girls 
misspell frequently, and which I am able to spell correctly only 
because I call to mind the Latin words from which they are 
derived. There were no words in the list which the ordinary 
individual might not want to use at some time in the course of 
his life. Some of those included were separate, familiar, Mediter- 
ranean, optimist, perspiration. In checking the lists, only errors 
were counted which knowledge of the Latin root would assist one 
toavoid. For example, failure to double the r in referring was not 
counted, as only a rule in English spelling is involved; but a 
student of Latin should recognize the fact that in the re fero 
combination, there would be no place for a doubled f. I expected 
that in both groups examined, the Latin students would greatly 
excel, both because knowledge of the language would give them 
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the advantage and because I supposed them to be better to begin 
with. In the ninth grade, eighteen Latin pupils averaged 62.2% 
and forty-eight boys and girls who had not even experimented with 
the subject, averaged 64.5%, very little difference though the 
little there is, is in favor of the non-Latin group. I give the results 
which I obtained in grades eleven and twelve with great diffidence 
for I do not know how they are to be explained. Twenty-five 
pupils who have passed two or more years of Latin averaged 
77.4% while nineteen pupils who have either not taken the 
subject or have failed dismally in it, averaged 81.8%. I made 
what might be called a weighted spelling list by listing the mis- 
spellings of the Latin group. Conscientious was the banner word. 
Thirteen out of twenty-five pupils who had passed two years of 
Latin failed in the scient combination. Perspiration was missed 
by ten, apparatus, by ten, auxiliary, similar and laboratory each 
by eight, etc. 

I felt that I must believe that either the commercial department 
was teaching spelling very well or that the Latin student had not 
realized that his language training might do him yeoman’s service 
in so practical a matter as the spelling of English words. The 
influence of the English department was an entirely negligible 
one for like the sun, it shines alike upon the just and the unjust. 
It may be urged that this is a mean and lowly service to expect 
from the study of Latin, that Minerva was not wont to be a 
handmaid either of gods or of men, that the teacher of Latin is 
aiming at higher things, such as literary appreciation, knowledge 
of the relation of the ancients to us, power of expression, etc. 
There are, however, other considerations involved in this spelling 
test than the purely mechanical ones which are evident. The 
pupil who spells conscientious, conshenshus or perspiration, pres- 
piration has failed to grasp the real inner meaning of the word, 
what Thoreau calls the soul of the word, and is unable to use it 
with discriminating conscientiousness. 

It is here that I suspect that teachers of English have left 
undone what we ought to have done. Is it a matter of common 
knowledge among Latin teachers that many high school boys and 
girls suppose that description is discription and that the abbrevia- 
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tion for et cetera is ect? When we send out this S. O. S. call to 
the Latin department for help in spelling, we shall need to specify 
the particular cases in which a remedy is needed. Latin as a 
general tonic, taken internally with a pious hope for general good 
results will never be efficacious. A list of words compiled by 
teachers of English from actual misspellings of pupils and turned 
over to teachers of Latin with a humble request for assistance 
would undoubtedly bring about results. Such codperation would 
be to our mutual benefit, the correct English spelling strengthen- 
ing the Latin and vice versa. A list of Latin derivatives which 
children really need to use and which they really misspell would 
contain probably not more than fifty words but the yearly num- 
ber of misspellings of these words by high school pupils would be 
innumerable. I suppose we have been remiss about sending out 
this call for specific help because we have only lately come our- 
selves to realize that the range of pupils’ misspellings is much 
smaller than we had thought. 

The next phase of our investigation was merely a repetition of 
the work done by Professor Starch as set forth in The School 
Review, Vol. 23. The method of procedure might be explained 
briefly. Three tests of what Professor Starch calls grammatical 
knowledge and one test of grammatical ability are given to a group 
of students. The first gives a cutting from ““The Mill on the Floss” 
and pupils indicate the part of speech represented by each word. 
The second tests knowledge of cases by giving a piece of connected 
discourse and requiring the pupil to place above each noun and 
pronoun the abbreviation for its case. By a similar method knowl- 
edge of mode and tense is tested. In these three tests of gram- 
matical knowledge, we obtained about the results which Professor 
Starch says are to be expected. The scores made by the Latin 
students showed conclusively that that study had materially 
increased their knowledge of these three phases of English gram- 
mar. Statistics are odious to every one except to their compiler 
to whom they are fascinating so I refrain from giving the full 
results. In the case of both groups of students, our figures seemed 
to show that the non-Latin student knew something of the parts of 
speech but cases, modes and tenses were to him an undiscovered 
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country. In the 9th grade, the Latin students indicated on the 
average of 28.4 parts of speech in three minutes and the non- 
Latin 21.4, not a very great difference. In the tests involving 
knowledge of tenses and cases, the difference was much greater. 
In the 9th grade groups the Latin students designated correctly 
13.6 cases of nouns and pronouns to 8.3 scored by non-Latin 
pupils and 15.6 in the modes and tense test to 8.2, in each case 
being about 1.7 times as successful. The proportionate degree of 
success was about the same in the two groups of third and fourth 
year students. 

We then used Starch’s test of grammatical ability which con- 
sists of about forty sentences in each of which a choice of two 
forms is given, the pupil to cross out the one which he believes to 
be incorrect or bad. This test is arranged as a scale composed of a 
series of increasing steps of equal differences of difficulty. The 
results obtained in Mount Clemens high school were little short 


. of astounding. The Latin 9th graders who had shown in two im- 


portant phases of grammatical knowledge a performance 1.7 
times as successful as those who had had no Latin made an 
average score of 8.3 steps passes on the Starch scale of ability to 
use the English language. The first year students who had not 
studied Latin and who were very deficient in knowledge of case, 
tense and mode, made an average score of 9.3 on the same scale. 
The third and fourth year pupils who had completed two years of 
Latin scored 10 while those who had had no Latin averaged only 
9.5, the very small difference being in favor of the Latin group. 
Professor Starch’s conclusions based on results such as these are 
that the study of foreign languages only very slightly increases 
the pupils’ ability to use English correctly and that the correct 
use of English is largely a matter of habit and of example rather 
than of knowledge. If this be true, then are we as teachers of 
English of all men most miserable. If there is no body of knowl- 
edge which can be taught to furnish fixed criteria by which the 
pupil can measure his use of language, we are without hope in 
the world. No teacher of English can hope by means of the most 
ingenious devices in the shape of language games or what not, in 
forty-five minutes of time by precept or example to counteract the 
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habits of the other waking hours of the twenty-four when the 
pupil lives, moves and has his being, in a world of linguistic 
anarchy and license where J done it, I laid down and between you 
and I are recognized as good form. There is very little incentive 
for effort on our part for those pupils who hear good English 
spoken outside of the school will speak well, while for the other 
unfortunates there is only outer darkness. 

Some of us, however, feel impelled to seek for more light 
because we know that certain grammatical principles have been 
a lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path. We know that we 
have deliberately discarded the forms which were current in that 
state of life unto which it pleased God to call us, because we knew 
that they were grammatically incorrect. 

Why is it that the high school pupil makes no apparent use 
of his grammatical knowledge gained from his study of Latin 
while some of us here know that we are constantly testing our 
written and spoken words by grammatical standards? Our 
ability to make such use of grammatical principles has its basis in 
a long linguistic experience during which we have learned to 
select useful generalizations which are applicable to difficult lan- 
guage situations in English. Ifthe high school pupil’s two years of 
Latin are to serve as a touchstone by which he can test his use 
of the vernacular, we shall need to specify the cases in which it 
will give him unfailing help. In other words, the situation in 
grammar is much like that in spelling. Classifications of actual 
errors made in the pupils’ speaking and writing are needed in 
order that the Latin teacher may know of the particular difficul- 
ties for which a remedy is desired. For example, the pupil with 
even two years of Latin has learned that it is a law as unalterable 
as that of the Medes and Persians that the subject and predicate 
must agree in number. From his limited linguistic experience it is 
doubtful whether he will see that that generalization bears any 
relation to such an English situation as “A different set of knives 
and forks was or were put on the table.” At any rate from the 
results of the Starch test, we learned that many of them failed to 
make any such connection. Latin, as a general tonic, a sort of 
spring medicine, good generally for one’s English failed again in 
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this particular. Specific application for specific ailments might 
be marvellously efficacious. In other words, codperation between 
the two departments is needed. Again I insist that it is not so 
much the deafness of Latin ears as that we, the physicians, to 
whom is entrusted the healing of all language ailments, have made 
hazy diagnoses, and have not known exactly what aid we needed 
from the consulting specialists. 

Such a program of codperation would be greatly aided if 
certain sections of English classes were made up entirely of Latin 
students. The English teacher could then make full use of the 
grammatical knowledge which she knew was in the possession of 
all the class and she could constantly reinforce the drill upon the 
applications which had been previously given in the Latin class- 
room. The problem is so to concentrate in both classrooms the 
drill upon English forms which are related to Latin usages that 
we may crowd into the two years of required Latin the ability to 
apply grammatical principles which has come to many of us 
through a long and broad linguistic experience. This, I believe 
to be possible and practicable; for the range of pupils’ grammatical 
errors has been shown to be comparatively small, and half a 
dozen such principles drilled upon, in season and out of season, 
in both classrooms would eliminate a large percentage of errors, 
at least in written work. 

The last set of test material was used only in the ninth grade. 
It consisted of the English vocabulary test devised by Mr. W. L. 
Carr, formerly of the University of Chicago High School, and 
described in THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL of October, 1919. The test 
consists of fifty complete sentences each of which contains an under- 
scored word of Latin origin which the average pupil might reason- 
ably be expected to meet in his general reading. In writing the test 
the pupils were asked to explain briefly the meaning of the under- 
scored word. The results obtained showed that our Latin stu- 
dents knew how to use intelligently their Latin vocabularies in 
deriving the meanings of English words. The pupil who had 
passed one semester of Latin defined correctly an average of 
eighteen words while the non-Latin pupils scored only ten. 

It is significant to note that there has been here a rather high 
degree of codperation between the work of the two classrooms. 
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In the Latin classroom, faithful and effective drill has been 
given in the technique of derivation. On the English side, we use 
the Hitchcock text which contains one long chapter on word 
building providing an endless amount of drill in the meaning and 
use of Latin prefixes which the pupil is required to affix to many 
common Latin roots the meanings of which are given. He is then 
stimulated to look for the original meaning of the Latin root in 
the English word which he has so formed. From these results, 
it would seem almost safe to generalize far enough to say that in 
the one phase of Latin teaching in our high school where the 
instruction as to the application of the knowledge acquired to 
English situations has been of a specific character, specific and 
measurable results have been obtained. 

Now let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. To the 
end that the pupil may know how to make use of his Latin in order 
to solve difficult language problems in English, specific instruc- 
tion must be given in the Latin classroom in the application of 
general linguistic principles with drill upon illustrative English 
sentences. Certain English sections might well be composed of 
Latin students alone. In these classes, procedure could be based 
upon the positive assurance of the possession of grammatical 
knowledge on the part of all the pupils. 

In the same way, the technique of derivation should be applied 
to the spelling of a short list of English words in which the spelling 
difficulty may be eliminated by knowledge of the spelling of the 
Latin root. Latin can best render first aid to English if it is 
applied, not as a panacea but as a specific remedy intended for 
certain specific ailments from which the patient is known to be 
suffering. Its efficacy will, in that case, largely depend upon the 
thoroughness with which it is applied. 

The philosophy of the mineral bath attendant in Mount 
Clemens seems to me to fit the case rather well. She is interested 
only in one’s most swollen joints and as she concentrates upon 
these, manipulating each with skilled but none too tender fingers, 
she has but one answer to give to the feebly demurring patient: 
“Jest the water won’t do you no good. It’s in the rubbing.” 








HANNIBAL’S PASS OVER THE ALPS 


By GLANVILLE TERRELL 
University of Kentucky 


I 

Most classical scholars, I suppose, would be of the opinion that 
the only justification for an article at this day on the vexed and 
much debated question concerning the pass by which Hannibal 
crossed the Alps on his memorable march from Spain to Italy, 
218 B. C., would be the discovery of new evidence not accessible 
to previous writers on this subject. I can not plead such an 
excuse. This paper had its origin in the recent reading of the 
third book of Polybius.' It is not a learned article. It takes no 
account of the literature on the subject. It will be confined to a 
critical examination of the only two extant authorities on Hanni- 
bal’s expedition, Livy and Polybius. My purpose is to show, first, 
that Livy is an incompetent witness and should be utterly 
rejected; second, that Polybius is trustworthy and consistent and 
that according to his narrative Hannibal’s route was up the 
Isére river and over the Little St. Bernard pass into the valley of 
the Po near the modern Aosta. 

Like most Latin students, I was brought up on the traditional 
diversity of opinion on this question, on the inextricable tangle 
of Livy’s narrative and on the hopeless confusion displayed in 
the notes of the would-be elucidators of that author’s text. It 
seemed to be generally conceded that the question was insoluble 
from the lack of data, and I had always accepted this view. It 
is certainly insoluble, and will ever remain so, to those who at- 
tempt to follow Livy or to those who waste time and ingenuity 
on the still more futile endeavor to reconcile Livy and Polybius. 
Livy is worthless as an authority on our subject, and the only 
reasonable thing to do is to discard him in toto. He wrote two 
hundred years after the events, was notoriously ignorant of 


1To avoid the imputation of tampering with the witness, I have uniformly used 
Shuckburgh’s translation of Polybius. In the few cases of departure from this I have 
quoted the Greek. All references to Polybius are by chapters to the third book. 
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geography and topography, unappreciative of the value of the 
monuments and original documents. As a stylist and literary 
artist, he is unsurpassed. He aimed at rhetorical effect rather 
than accuracy of statement. ‘‘Livy’s work must be judged by 
literary and not historical standards.” I expect to show that his 
account is confused, contradictory, full of gaps, impossible to 
follow on any map. With these premises, I shall now proceed to 
a critical estimate of the narratives of Livy and Polybius, and 
first, of 


Livy’s ACCOUNT 


Livy and Polybius agree in bringing Hannibal up the left bank 
of the Rhone to the so-called Island, formed by the junction of 
the Rhone and Isére (Isara) rivers. There can be no doubt that 
Livy had in mind the Mont Genévre as Hannibal’s pass, that is, 
if he had any definite pass in mind at all, because he brings him 
up the Durance (Druentia) river, and that route leads right up to 
the Mont Genévre. It seems inconceivable that Hannibal would 
march up to the lowest (6083 ft.) and easiest of all the great 
Alpine passes west of the Brenner and then deliberately pass it 
by seeking troubles of his own making. In fact, the pass is too 
easy to furnish a tithe of the difficulties depicted by Livy. It is 
perfectly practicable in mid-winter, and the summit is occupied 
at the present time by a village inhabited all the year round. 

The chief difficulty is to get an intelligible idea of how Livy 
moved Hannibal’s army from the mouth of the Isére to the 
Durance river. He tells us (21,31,9) that Hannibal did not seek 
the Alps by the direct way, but turned to the left into the territory 
of the Tricastini, (ad laevam in Tricastinos flexit). Two difficul- 
ties here present themselves: first, how an army marching up 
the Rhone could turn to the left in seeking the Alps. All kinds of 
interpretations have been attempted, some of them of the most 
desperate character, as: ‘‘to the left of Livy sitting in his study,” 
or ‘“‘the left of an army in retreat, which would be equivalent to 
the ordinary right,” or ‘‘the left bank of the Isére.””. The second 
difficulty is with the Tricastini. This tribe is known to have 
occupied the left bank of the Rhone south of the Isére. In other 
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words, Hannibal had already marched through them to reach the 
mouth of the Isére, and in order to “turn his journey” into their 
territory again he would need to turn neither to the left nor right, 
but to retrace his journey of the last day or two before reaching 
the Isére. This would involve a useless journey of several days 
and an irrational proceeding ill becoming a Hannibal. Once bring 
Hannibal to the Isére, the only reasonable thing to do is to march 
him up that river or up the Rhone. Surely he did not march his 
army up to the Island simply to settle the quarrel between the 
two brothers among the Allobroges, and then march it down 
again. 

Livy in his ignorance of the topographical and physical fea- 
tures of the region was little aware of the difficulties involved in 
transferring an army from the mouth of the Isére to the valley of 
the river Durance, or the Mont Genévre pass. Of the various 
passes connecting Italy and the Rhone valley there are only four 
west of the Simplon leading over a single ridge: the Mont Genévre 
by way of the Durance, the Mont Cenis by the Arc and Isére, the 
Little St. Bernard by the Isére, and the Great St. Bernard leading 
directly to the Rhone at Martigny. All the other routes require 
the passage of secondary passes, in some cases higher than the 
main pass. The above remark, however, is true for the Mont 
Genévre only for travelers bound for the southern portions of 
France or for Spain, as the Durance joins the Rhone not far from 
itsmouth. All travelers bound for the upper reaches of the Rhone, 
as the Isére, would have to cross other passes, an important 
consideration, which always told against the Mont Genévre route 
and caused it to be almost completely superseded in the Middle 
Ages by the Mont Cenis. 

With an army now at the mouth of the Isére, let us see what is 
necessary in order to reach the Mont Genévre. Livy, unlike 
Polybius, is quite free in his use of proper names, but for a clear 
appreciation of Hannibal’s route they are often a hindrance 
rather than assistance, as we saw above in the case of the Tricas- 
tini. Yet the merest tyro in mountaineering knows that roads 
and trails in mountainous regions of necessity follow the water 
courses and cross from one river system to another by the most 
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available passes. The routes are made by nature; little choice is 
left to man. 

Let us glance briefly at the possibilities open to Hannibal. 
Route 1. It would be possible (but 100 per cent improbable) for 
him to retrace his steps through the Tricastini to the river Dréme, 
which flows into the Rhone from the east some twenty miles 
below the Isére. Once arrived at the Dréme, his route would 
naturally coincide fairly well with Livy’s. That author’s fatal 
mistake is first in taking Hannibal past that river and then in his 
naive ignorance of geography being under the necessity of bring- 
ing him back to it in order to get him on the route which he so 
vaguely describes. It should be remembered that Hannibal was 
not marching at random through the country, feeling his way 
towards the Alps. He was met at the crossing of the Rhone by 
friendly guides well acquainted with the country. It is incon- 
ceivable that these guides would not have led Hannibal up the 
Dréme in the first instance. Marching up the Dréme he would 
first come to the modern Aouste, identified with Augusta Tricas- 
tinorum; the next town would be Die, the Dea Vocontiorum. 
But in passing from the Dréme valley to that of the Durance, he 
must encounter the inevitable pass, in this case The Col de Cabre 
(3870 ft.). From this he would descend to the Buéch river, a 
tributary of the Durance, flowing south. There would be no 
need, however, of his following this river to its junction with the 
Durance, but after descending it for a short distance, he could go 
up the Little Buéch, thence across by Gap (Vapincum of the Tri- 
corii), and strike the Durance proper a little below the modern 
Embrun (Ebrodunum). 

It will thus be seen that this route, following the natural 
course of rivers and mountain passes, accords fairly well with 
Livy’s as designated by proper names, for immediately after 
turning to the left into the Tricastini, he continues: inde per 
extremam oram Vocontiorum agri tendit in Tricorios, haud 
usquam impedita via priusquam Druentiam flumen pervenit 
(21,31). The “impedita via” has been correctly characterized 
as “a most unfitting description for the tangled country between 
the Isére and the Durance.” Livy then, quite gratuitously, at any 
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rate at this difficult point, takes Hannibal across the Durance, 
notwithstanding that it is Alpinus amnis longe omnium Galliae 
fluminum difficillimus transitu. This crossing is described in 
Livy’s best style, and at first we are inclined to think that the 
main purpose of the crossing is for the rhetorical display which it 
offers, but a few lines further on (32,6), we find the real reason. 
It is that he may continue his march thence to the Alps “ab 
Druentia campestri maxime itinere.” It is needless to say that 
this “plain” country no longer exists in these parts, and it did not 
exist in Hannibal’s time. It is exceedingly rough, wild, and 
desolate. All this country is called ‘Hautes Alpes” on maps of 
France. I suppose quite a plausible thesis might be written on 
the phrase ‘ab Druentia” to prove that Livy did not needlessly 
take Hannibal across the Durance and then by an “iter campes- 
tre” up that river to the Mont Genévre, but that it was necessary 
for him to cross this river, as he was heading for one of the more 
southern passes, as the Col de |’ Argentiére. 

Route 2. The second route possible from the mouth of the 
Isére is up that river to Grenoble, then up the Drac to its junc- 
tion with the Gresse, then up the Gresse and over the Col de la 
Croix Haute (3825 ft.) to the headwaters of the Buéch, thence 
down that stream to its confluence with the Little Buéch, where 
we join route 1. This route is so uselessly circuitous that no 
commentators have supported it, or even mentioned it, so far as 
I know. 

Route 3. This route is decidedly the most popular with the 
Livians. It coincides with the last route as far as the junction 
of the Gresse and Drac, then follows the Drac up past Corps and 
St. Bonnet, and crosses over to the Durance watershed by the Col 
Bayard (4085 ft.) to Gap, where it comes also in touch with route 
1. This third route is just as unreasonable as the second, and just 
as round-about, but in order to preserve a semblance of the Livian 
tradition one of them is necessary, unless you make Hannibal 
retrace his march from the mouth of the Isére to the Dréme, an 
act of too great hardihood for the boldest Livian. Still, they 
commit even a greater blunder; for think of taking Hannibal 
up the Drac to Gap, and at the same time including Aouste and 
Die in his itinerary! These last two places are on the Dréme, 
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a tributary of the Rhone as we have seen above, an entirely 
different watershed and absolutely incompatible with the Drac 
route. The only way to reach these places from Gap would be 
to reverse route 1, over the Col de Cabre, down the Dréme, then 
retrace the same route to Gap. Somewhat irrational! 

Route 4. Another route remains to be mentioned. This coin- 
cides with the last two as far as the junction of the Drac and 
Romanche near Grenoble, then follows up the Romanche and over 
the Col du Lautaret (6808 ft.), thence down to Briancon, on the 
Durance, at the foot of the Mont Genévre pass. This is by far 
the most direct route from the mouth of the Isére to the Mont 
Genévre, but it implies a complete abandonment of Livy’s route. 
The height of the Col du Lautaret, nearly 800 ft. higher than the 
Mont Genévre, would doubtless have proved a great drawback 
to it in ancient times, though it is now crossed every day in the 
year by stage, and the hotel on the summit is open all the winter. 

These are the four routes, and the only four, possible to an 
army at the mouth of the Isére and bound for the Mont Genévre. 
Other routes are suitable only for the more or less practised 
mountaineer, not for an army. They all four involve the diffi- 
culty of crossing the Alps by more than one pass, while Polybius 
and Livy, the latter of value only as embodying the common 
tradition, agree on one pass. 

Another a priori argument of some weight against the Livian 
route may be based on the fertility and productiveness of the 
Isére valley as compared with the barrenness and sterility of the 
country lying between the Isére and the Durance. Draw a line 
east and west following the Dréme river, and you will find marked 
climatic and physical contrasts north and south of this line. 
The north is a land of copious rains well distributed throughout 
the year. This makes it a flourishing agricultural and grazing 
section—a cow country; while to the south Mediterranean con- 
ditions prevail, long droughts winter and summer, torrential, 
but very irregular, rains. It is a sheep country. ‘In the south 
the struggle for life is harder. The disseminated vegetation is 
meager.”’ The geological formation of the two sections also 
differs widely. ‘““These differences of climate and structure are 
reflected in all other geographical phenomena. While the relief 
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of the northern section is simple, harmonious, and already in an 
advanced stage, that of the south is irregular and disordered. 
The highest summits of the southern section fall far short of those 
of the north, yet the mean elevation is not greatly inferior, and 
penetration is far less easy. The length and difficulty of routes across 
the chaotic mountains restrict traffic, which on the contrary circulates 
freely along the ample valleys of the north. (Italics mine.) The sum 
total of influences is reflected in the population densities—19 
people per square kilometer in the south, 55 per square kilometer 
(including the large towns) in the north.” These quotations are 
from a highly instructive article on the climatic and physical 
aspects of the French Alps in the Geographical Review, January 
1921. The “‘campestris,”’ so inappropriately applied by Livy to 
the valley of the Durance, is not inapplicable to that of the Isére, 

Is it reasonable to believe, I ask, that Hannibal, who had 
carefully planned this expedition even while yet in Spain, the 
most prudent and sagacious of commanders, would have chosen 
this rough, difficult, poverty-stricken southern route rather than 
the easy, fertile northern one? Can we believe that Hannibal 
after marching up the Isére as far as Grenoble and after actual 
experience of its broad and open valley abounding in means of 
subsistence, would have deliberately abandoned it for the hard 
conditions of the south, with starvation almost certainly staring 
his army in the face? Does not the northern route correspond 
more nearly with the speeches of the friendly guides who met 
Hannibal at the crossing of the Rhone and who declared that they 
had come to lead the army by an easy way abounding in provi- 
sions? (Polyb. 3, 44.) It seems to me that these a priori considera- 
tions, in the absence of incontrovertible evidence to the contrary, 
are almost enough to be decisive of the whole question. Con- 
sider how Aristotle’s “man of ordinary prudence” would act 
when confronted by such circumstances, and then compare him 
with a Hannibal. 

I must now deal as briefly as possible with the famous chapter 
38 of book 21. Livy tells us here that Hannibal in his descent 
from the Alps into Italy came first among the Taurini, and that 
since this is the one point upon which all agree, he wonders why 
there is any doubt about where he crossed the Alps. In the first 
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place, Livy is wrong here on his facts, for Polybius says that he 
came first among the Insubres. This glaring disagreement of 
statement has led some critics to believe that Livy never read 
this portion of Polybius. Again in the very next sentence Livy 
contradicts his own statement about the agreement of all on the 
Taurini, for he tells us that it was commonly believed that Hanni- 
bal crossed by the Poenine, and that Coelius says that he crossed 
per Cremonis jugum: qui ambo saltus eum non in Taurinos sed 
per Salassos montanos ad Libuos Gallos deduxissent. I am aware 
that Salassos is an emendation, but we need not discuss this, for 
it is very evident that Livy had in mind that these passes de- 
bouched into the valley of Aosta, and for that reason not into the 
country of the Taurini. There seems to be no doubt that the 
Poenine refers to the Great St. Bernard; and in this case the 
Cremonis jugum, not elsewhere mentioned, must be the Little 
St. Bernard, as these are the only two passes in this region prac- 
ticable for an army. Some have fancied that the name Cremonis 
has been preserved in the Cramont, a peak of moderate height 
which stands beside the Little Bernard pass. 

Livy goes on to say next: nec veri simile est ea tum ad Galliam 
patuisse itinera; utique, quae ad Poeninum ferunt, obsaepta 
gentibus Semigermanis fuissent. I give this merely as a specimen 
of inane criticism, for what reason could there be for thinking 
that the semi-Germani would have been any more able to block 
Hannibal’s passage than the Gauls who so stoutly resisted him on 
the pass which he actually did cross, wherever that may have 
been? 

Here I rest my case against Livy. I confess that I am unable 
to form any definite idea of the route by which he moved Hanni- 
bal’s army from the mouth of the Isére to the territory of the 
Taurini. The crux of the whole question seems to lie in the incom- 
patibility of taking Hannibal up the Isére and Drac, and yet 
through places named by Livy, but lying on the Dréme below the 
mouth of the Isére; on a different watershed from the Drac and 
entirely off that route. I am afraid some editors are as little 
aware of this difficulty as Livy. In the next number of the 
JourRNAL I shall take up Polybius and the more amiable task of 
constructive criticism. 











THE ANCIENT CURSE: SOME ANALOGIES 


A. D. FRASER 
Allegheny College 


The art of clothing one’s self with cursing as with his garment 
is no invention of the modern world; neither does it take its origin 
from the Golden Age of the Chosen People. It is necessary to 
hark still farther back in the annals of the human race, until we 
have passed far beyond the boundary-line which marks the 
beginning of written history. Even in that dim and shadowy 
region of the prehistoric, we are unable to lay our finger on what 
we may term the imprecatory source. In one way or another, 
traces of the Curse have been followed by students of folk-lore and 
primitive religion through the Bronze Age of mankind back to 
the Neolithic Period; and the terminus a quo is not yet! Later, 
the art flourished in historical times in the civilizations of the 
Near East; it was cultivated by the Babylonians and the Assyri- 
ans; it was native to, or adopted by, the ancient Greeks; and it lost 
nothing in the mouths of the vindictive Romans. In Medieval 
times, moreover, we have the formidable abbot, equipped with bell, 
book and candle, and prepared to hurl forth, Zeus-like, his scorch- 
ing anathemas. Is it too much to suppose that the principle of 
cursing is inherent in the human heart? 

It is interesting to observe the attitude of the writers of the 
Old Testament towards imprecation. For men endowed with 
keen and delicate spiritual perceptions, they are to us strangely 
lacking in anything like a disposition towards apology when in 
its presence. The patriarch Job curses the day of his birth with 
an almost inspired fervour, and wins no rebuke from his otherwise 
censorious friends. King David, the man after Jehovah’s own 
heart, devotes his political opponents to misery unutterable, and 
his cries for vengeance—clothed as they are in the garb of poetry— 
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become a part of the Hebrew ritual. The servant of the Lord, 
Elisha, moved to anger by personal ridicule, utters his voice, and 
brings death or mutilation, we are told, on upwards of two-score 
little children!! To be condemned for his action by the author of 
the Book of Kings? Far from it: the inspired writer passes the 
episode over, as it were with the tacit acknowledgment that the 
youngsters have met with their just deserts. 

The calling-forth of the she-bears and the resultant destruction 
of the children from the curse of the prophet mark a definite and 
distinctive feature of the ancient Curse as contrasted with the 
modern. The Curse of the present is—if a pun may be forgiven— 
essentially cursory. That is to say, it constitutes the irrational 
and incidental outpouring of a more or less uncultivated mind, 
under the stress of anger or irritation. In other words, it is a 
thing purely subjective. The Curse is an expression of personal 
feeling, and, however it may be worded, it is not intended or 
expected to be efficacious. The private soldier who damns his 
sergeant has little hope that the mere utterances of his lips will 
have the power of plunging his superior into eternal woe. The 
Curse relieves the private’s feelings—nothing more. 

But the ancient Curse was an infinitely more potent thing, 
and it is quite clear that confidence in this feature of potency had 
not altogether died out by the Middle Ages. The formal impreca- 
tion of the monk—attended by the paraphernalia of bell, book 
and candle—was manifestly considered in the light of a definite 
process, having a definite purpose in view. This purpose, more- 
over, was nothing more or less than the actual discomfiture of an 
individual, either in this world or in the world to come. Indeed, 
the thing is not entirely a dead-letter in the modern world. Even 
in the Greece of today, according to Mr. J. C. Lawson,’ there still 
survives in certain strata of society a belief in the Curse—the 
Curse that is a serious thing, fraught with dangerous possibilities 
for the victim against whom it is directed. The tree that has 
struck its roots into the soil during the Stone Age is hard indeed 
to pull up! 


1 II Kings, 2, 23, 24. 
? Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion. 
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"In view of this we are better able to understand the matter- 
of-fact attitude of the Hebrew writer towards the—to us—ex- 
traordinary exploit of Elisha. To himit was altogether in the law 
of nature that the imprecation delivered by one so great as the 
prophet should have immediate and serious effect. He had mar- 
velled, indeed, if the Curse had proved futile. Something similar, 
too, is to be observed in the prophet’s treatment of the covetous 
Gehazi.' He pronounces against him what is virtually a curse, 
and the sinner goes out from his presence a leper as white as snow. 
It is significant that, in these and similar incidents, Jehovah is 
not cited as giving a command. The Curser acts on his own 
responsibility; the Curse, per se, is enough. When David in his 
majesty cried: ‘So let it come into his bowels like water, and like 
oil into his bones,” there can be little doubt but he had in mind 
actual water and oil, actual bowels and bones. When the injunc- 
tion came to curse the laggard Meroz and her inhabitants, the 
intent was that a full measure of real woe should thereby be 
poured out without mixture on the delinquents.” 

But it would be manifestly impossible to present anything 
like a complete picture of the history of malediction. Much of 
the course is obscure, and may be followed by experts alone. In 
the prehistoric times, e.g., we have to be guided by certain analo- 
gies recurrent in later ages, and by certain apparently magical 
dispositions of fetish-like forms discovered among the artifacts of 
various Neolithic peoples. The pathway of the Curse is at best 
dimly lighted until we arrive at the point where the lamp of Greek 
civilization begins to burn brightly in the eastern Mediterranean. 
But although the presence of the formal and efficacious Curse is 
to be descried here and there in the various departments of Greek 
literature—in the Drama particularly—it is to the humble inscrip- 
tion that we must look for a full and complete exposition of the 
“Ara”; to the inscription, moreover, which is not the work of 
the professional stone-cutter, but is the laboured product of the 
engraving-tool of the amateur. The inference is plain; to the 

1TI Kings, 5, 20 sqq. 


? Most striking, too, is the episode of Balaam, the son of Beor, who had to be 
forcibly restrained by the angel of the Lord from cursing the Israelites (Numbers, 22). 
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educated Greek of historical times the practice has become little 
more than a foolish superstition. The formal Curse becomes the 
weapon of the lower intellectual strata of society, and with them 
it remains. A similar magical rite, according to Mr. Lawson,} 
is still practiced among the less enlightened of the Greek peas- 
antry. 

The Ara is replete with specific curses. The author “fastens 
down,” to translate literally, not only the person of his (or her) 
enemy, but not infrequently his relatives as well. He lays his 
spell upon every member, every limb. He names with extraordi- 
nary care every organ of the body, as far as they are known to 
him, and fairly exhausts the Anatomical Nomenclature of the 
times. Asa rule the list is brought to a close with a curse on the 
“‘Psyche’’—the soul of the unfortunate victim. “I hate them 
with a perfect hatred,” might well be said of the whole process. 
It is astonishing to observe the infinite patience of the originator 
of the Curse as he toils with his rude engraving-tool over the 
tablet of lead or of bronze, or occasionally of even stone. His 
diligence bears witness alike to the degree of his animosity and 
of his faith. Given a fair field for the exercise of his rite, he cannot 
fail to make the curse effective. The wicked shall be cut off. 
“Let their eyes be darkened, that they see not; and make their 
loins continually to shake. . . . Let them be blotted out of the 
book of the living, and not be written with the righteous.”” The 
words of the psalmist are curiously similar. 

In the late Roman Republic and under the Emperors, the art 
of Cursing in Italy flourished in secret. The authorities were 
hostile, and strict penalties were imposed on all who were con- 
victed of the offence. The reason for this bigotry on the part of 
the state is unknown, but it is possible that the Roman magis- 
trates, who were always keen at smelling-out a coniuratio, were 
moved by the same impulses as in the year B.c. 186, when they 
were impelled to adopt such stern measures touching the Baccha- 
nalian Orgies. Furthermore, although proper names are seldom 
to be seen, there can be no doubt but many of the authors of the 
Tabellae Defixiones or “Curse-Tablets” were of servile origin, 


1Op. cit. 
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and were, ipso facto, under suspicion. In general the Roman 
Curse was inscribed—in a rude cursive or semi-cursive style of 
writing—on the conventional leaden or bronze plate. The formula 
is essentially that of the Greek model with an occasional pic- 
turesque touch. Now and then some foreign word of supposed 
magical import is introduced irrelevantly; and in one noteworthy 
example we find an invocation of Jehovah and King Solomon in 
close association with a prayer for protection to an Italian deity. 
It is easy to infer the oriental extraction of the author. In another 
inscription—a Dalmatian tablet of the sixth century—it is curious 
to observe the grafting of the Christian spirit on the ancient pagan 
tree. The writer, a professed follower of the Lord, employs the 
traditional formula without deviation, but his Curse is directed, 
not at a brother-man, but at—an evil spirit." 

The originator of the Curse must gain the assistance of the 
Dii Inferi, “The Powers of Darkness,”’ to further his ends. Hence, 
to be brought into touch with their malignant influence, the tablet 
is deposited in some spot which is in direct communication with 
the Lower World. A tomb or a stream of water flowing into the 
ocean will suffice. Symbolism, furthermore, is thought to add to 
the potency. So the imprecatory tablet is often found to be 
pierced by a nail or pin; in like manner may the Curse pierce the 
soul of the foe! Of this, too, we hear an echo in the Old Testament. 
Zedekiah, the son of Chenaanah, the false prophet and deceitful 
adviser of Ahab, ‘“‘made him horns of iron: and he said, Thus 
saith the Lord, with these shalt thou push the Syrians, until thou 
have consumed them.’” To render the Curse altogether effica- 
cious it was necessary also to secure by stealth some cast-off or 
non-essential fragment of the earthly tabernacle of the victim— 
a nail-paring, e.g., or a hair—to give the proper scent, as it were, 
to the Infernal Bloodhounds, in their quest of human prey. 

But the Curse-Tablets, after all, make but dreary reading. 
As one turns over the pages of the huge Greek and Latin Corpora 
of inscriptions, or examines the specialized collections of Wuensch® 

1C. I. L. III. p. 961. 


*I Kings, 22, 11; cf. II Chron., 18, 10. 
* Defixionum Tabellae Atticae. 
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or Audollent,’ he cannot but be impressed with the utter lack of 
originality shown by the authors. They adhere to their formula 
with here and there, as we have noted, a slight touch of pictur- 
esqueness. Perhaps, however, they did not dare to deviate; 
who can blame them? For they were dealing with exceedingly 
dangerous powers, and tampering with the unholy machinery 
might have meant the loss of a limb or of life itself. So they wisely 
put their trust in the modern maxim of “Safety first.” We may 
not censure the conservatism of the authors, though we cannot 
but deplore it. 

We must not, however, pass over one notable rift in the clouds 
of conventionality—a rift through which shines a ray of most 
pleasing light. One man of originality has appeared, who has not 
lacked the courage to break the established rules. His Curse- 
Tablet has—after reposing for two thousand years—been at 
length brought to light at Salernum, the old Campanian town 
which tradition has marked as the place of burial of the Apostle 
Matthew. The value of a literary masterpiece is not infrequently 
held to be more or less in proportion to its length. But in the case 
of our inscription this criterion must needs be dropped; for the 
document constitutes—as far as I am aware—the briefest example 
of the formal Roman Curse known to epigraphists. We have but 
six words in all, pricked out with a sharp instrument on a leaden 
plate :? 

LOCVS. CAPILLO 
RIBVS 
EXPECT 
AT. CAP 
VT. SV 
VM 

That is to say, ‘Locus capillo ribus (=rivus): expectat caput 
suum; Anglice, ““The stream is the place for the hair: it awaits 
its own head.”” This we may interpret more freely; “The hair of 
So-and-so has now its place of abode in the stream, and awaits the 
head of its owner to follow.” The attendant circumstances are 


1 Defixionum Tabellae. 
ea a oe ey 
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obvious; a lock of hair, or perhaps only a single hair, is secured by 
stealth, and cast into the brook to aid in furthering the accomplish- 
ment of the design—a death by drowning. 

Here is intellect; here is imagination; here is a break with the 
conventional. The soul of the Hater throws off the impediments 
of the ritual, and rises to the height of true mystery; as Tacitus 
says, omne ignotum pro magnifico est. 

Nor is this all. The man (or is it a woman?) is a poet, and that 
too in more than a secondary sense. If we omit the final word of 
the sentence, swum, we have left a perfect iambic-trimeter line. 
Not only is the author of the Curse able to break with tradition 
and to riddle darkly, but he has the power of poetical expression 
as well. Compared with his fellows he is a genius. Truly “‘the 
words of the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened by the masters 
of assemblies, which are given from one shepherd.”’ 


1 Agric., 30, 4. 
































yQotes 


[Centributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


HOMER AND LITTLE FISHES 


In a recent article in the Classical Weekly, (15, 164) Mr. Fraser makes 
the attractive and interesting suggestion that the Homeric heroes abstained 
from fish because of a tabu that the common people were not required to 
observe. That the heroes did abstain, that is, that they ate fish only when 
driven by dire necessity, is a commonplace of ancient and modern Homeric 
study. It is not as often explicitly stated, but it ought to be, that the com- 
mon people ate fish freely,—indeed it was one of their important food- 
staples. “And the black earth bears wheat and barley,” says Odysseus, 
(Od. xix, 111-114, Lang’s Tr.) “and the trees are laden with fruit, and the 
sheep bring forth and fail not, and the sea gives store of fish, and all out of 
his good guidance, and the people prosper under him.”” Amidst these visible 
signs of a people’s prosperity, no mention, we notice, is made of the fat cattle 
and fatter swine, in which the heroes delighted,—when they could get them. 
The social dietary cleft is marked enough. 

But is the cleft based on religion, as Mr. Fraser argues, or on the hum- 
drum fact that the poet thought fish wretchedly bad food, as Professor 
Scott believes (Class. Journ. 12, 328; 17, 226; Unity of Homer, pp. 6 seq.)? 
Well, both reasons are good ones. It many places, we know, fishes were not 
eaten because they were holy, and not because they were poor in quality. 
And some of these places were much nearer than Peru and Sumatra, which 
Mr. Fraser found in the Golden Bough. The author of the Golden Bough in 
a note to Pausanias, iv, 153-154, has collected a number of instances of 
veneration of fishes closer to the Scamander, one in Smyrna itself. And if 
the word “‘hieros” in Homer always meant “tabu,” the case would have been 
proved, because Homer speaks of lepdv ix@iv, ‘“‘a sacred fish” (Il. xvi, 407). 
In later Greek, iepts does mean “tabu,” among other things. But we can 
scarcely say it does in Homeric usage, unless threshing-floors are tabu, (II. 
v, 499) and sentinels (Il. x, 56) and the like. 

There is another consideration, however, that weakens Mr. Fraser’s 
position. Some things in ancient Greece could not be eaten because they were 
religiously unclean. But when people refrain for that reason, they generally 
tell usso. The Homeric heroes, on the contrary, plainly state that when they 
refrain, they do so because they despise fish as a food. At least they eat it 
only under protest, driven by gnawing hunger. And nothing happens to 
them. Now, that is quite irregular for tabus. If this was a violation, their 
hunger would have constituted no excuse, any more than a guiltless shedder 
of blood in later Hellas, was saved from miasma by his innocence, or the 
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companions of Odysseus, who had killed the Sun’s cattle in desperate need, 
were saved by their extremity from the god’s wrath, (Od. xii, 327 seq.). 

In one or two Mediterranean regions, where fish were indubitably holy, 
the inference that people drew as to the propriety of eating them, was just 
the opposite to that which Mr. Fraser supposes Homeric people to have 
drawn. The Syrians and Philistines certainly worshipped or venerated 
fishes, but instead of the nobles abstaining and the commons partaking, in 
Askelon the dignitaries, i.e., the priests,—and they alone—, ate of the holy 
thing. So Mnaseas tells us, (ap. Athenaeus, vii, 8, 346d), and it was some- 
thing that even an irresponsible marvel-monger might have seen with his 
ewn eyes. Here, too, with a real fish-tabu in operation, the consequences 
werethenormalones. Those who ate fish were afflicted with sores or ulcers. 
(Selden, De Dis Syr., 2, 3; Enc. Bib. s.v. fish; Robertson Smith, Rel. of 
Sem. 292.) 

Professor Scott thinks Homer may have been a Smyrnaean, as the best 
authenticated ancient tradition held. At the present day, the river fish in 
the neighborhood of Smyrna are very poor. Since there is every reason to 
believe that the situation has not materially changed even in three thousand 
years, Homer may have grown up with a contempt for fish, and ascribed to 
his heroes a lordly distaste for them. But as Mr. Fraser points out, Smyrna 
was a sea-port, and it is quite possible that whatever may have been the 
quality of the river-fish, the sea-fish were good. Indeed, in later times, many 
of the cities on the Asiatic coast, whether on the Aegean, the Propontis, or 
the Euxine, were famous fish-marts from which fish of all sorts were exported 
to all parts of the world. Smyrna was not very far from the Hellespont, and 
to “carry fish to the Hellespont,” ix@i» eis ‘EAAjomovrov, was as proverbially 
futile as to carry coals to Newcastle. To come very close to our region, 
Schliemann found what he thought were the vertebrae of tunny fish and 
dog-fish in the ruins of the third or fourth city on the hill at Hissarlik (Ilios, 
pp. 360, 364). 

But the fact that some cities on the Asiatic coast were fish-marts, does not 
quite establish that Smyrna was one. Indeed, in the not infrequent enumera- 
tion of sources of the fish-supply, we shall find Smyrna mentioned only in a 
particular way. Oribasius, for example, quotes Xenocrates in extenso on the 
subject of fish (ii, 58, p. 151, Bussenaker and Daremberg). Welearn there that 
Smyrna was known only for its sea-squirts, or ascidians, which Homeric 
society probably had not yet learned to enjoy. And the Dorian who wrote 
On Fishes, (ap. Athen. 319 d) speaks of the size and variety of all species of 
sharks in Smyrna and the Gulf of Smyrna. The other great Ionian sea-port, 
Miletus, was especially famous for ‘‘sea-wolves,”’ lupi, \4B8paxes, a large and 
ravenous fish, sometimes identified, but dubiously, with the sea-bass. 

The presence of such fish may have meant that other fish were plentiful; 
but it does seem rather likely that the larger and more succulent of food 
fishes shunned such grisly company, and that the sea-wolves fed on the 
smaller fishes that teemed in these waters. So that, neither in the sea, nor 
in the streams, would a native of Smyrna find such material for training a nice 
palate in the discrimination of fishes. 
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The instance of veneration of fishes at Smyrna, that has been referred to 
is given to us in an inscription, (Dittenberger, Syll. 2nd ed. No. 584). But the 
fish here are those of a sacred pool, tx@vrpé¢uerv, and the pool was unquestion- 
ably dedicated to Atargatis, the Dea Syria. It therefore tells us nothing of 
Smyrnaean practise. 

All this cannot prove that Homer was a Smyrnaean. But if he was, it 
will explain why he might have defined a gentleman as a man who disdained 
to eat fish. 

MAx RADIN 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


APOLLO AS AN ASIATIC DIVINITY 


In an address delivered in Oxford in 1908 Professor von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff advocated the theory that Apollo was an Asiatic god taken over 
by the Greeks, and that in Homer this divinity was still regarded as foreign 
and hostile. He argues also that the Homeric Apollo has few of the attributes 
of the later Hellenic god. 

These quotations will show the basis of his theory: p. 28: “In Homer 
Apollo makes no music, no prophecy.”; p. 31: “It is not until Hesiod and 
Greece proper that the Muses form a choir for Apollo’s harping.”’; p. 29: 
“The only reference to Delphi and its treasures comes in a poem whose 
geographical horizon is different from all the rest.”’; p. 31: “Apollo bears the 
name Letoides: it is the only metronymic in Olympus, and it was only among 
the Lycians that sons bore their mothers’ names.”; p. 33: “Apollo was the 
alien and hostile god.” 

His four arguments will be taken up in the above order: 1) Apollo 
makes no music in Homer and is not connected with the Muses. At the close of 
the feast of the gods at the end of the first book of the Iliad we have these 
words: ‘There was no lack of the lyre which Apollo had, nor of the Muses 
who sang responding with melodious voice.” In the last book of the Iliad, 
verse 63, Hera tells how Apollo had brought his lyre to the wedding of Peleus 
and Thetis. When Odysseus listened to the song of Demodocus, Odyssey 
viii, 488, he asked him the source of his music, “Did the Muse teach you, or 
even Apollo himself?” 

2) Apollo is no prophet and is not connected with Delphi, except in one late 
passage. 

Iliad IX, 405: “The rich shrine of Phoebus Apollo, in rocky Pytho.” 
Odyssey viii 79: ‘Thus Phoebus Apollo gave oracular response to him, in 
goodly Pytho, when he crossed over the stone threshold for the purpose of 
consulting the god.”” Besides these positive references we have inferences of 
his prophetic skill in such expressions as o 526, “As he spake a bird of omen 
flew on his right, a hawk, the swift messenger of Apollo;’”’ and o 245 where the 
seer Amphiaraiis is called “the beloved of Apollo.” 

3) The metronymic Letoides shows Lycian connections, since only in Lycia 
were such names used. 

This is, no doubt, based on the story of the Lycians as told in Herodotus 
I, 173. Stein in his great edition of Herodotus makes the following comment 
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on that passage: ‘“This remarkable custom, i.e., of naming the children from 
the mothers, did not arise until after the Persian war. The women who 
survived married aliens, but maintained their natural superior rank by 
reason of their Lycian birth and their own property.” If this custom did 
arise in Lycia as the result of the slaughter of the men during the Persian 
conquest, then, of course, all evidence for Homeric or Hesiodic times vanishes. 
The last phrase which asserts that this custom existed in no country but 
in Lycia ignores the clear statement of Polybius XII, 5, which says regarding 
the Locri Epizephyrii, ‘Every distinction existing among them is traced by 
the female and not by the male side.” 

4) Apollo was an alien and hostile god. 

One needs hardly to do more than quote the constantly recurring 
Homeric verse, ‘‘Would, O father Zeus, Athena, and Apollo,” to prove that 
this is an error. These words are found on the lips of Agamemnon, Nestor, 
Achilles, Menelaiis, Alcinotis, Telemachus, and Laertes, but never on the 
lips of an Asiatic. 

This formula seems to belong to the very heart of early beliefs, and the 
prominence of this epic trinity must be regarded as a sure indication of 


age-long devotion. 
Joun A. Scott 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, 
west to the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Frank- 
lin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, for the territory of the 
Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News 
from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High 
School, Portland, Ore., and to Mr. Walter A. Edwards, Los Angeles High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is properly news— 
occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances 
of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate editors 
named above.]} 


California 

The Classical Association of Southern California had the unique 
privilege, at its holiday session, of hearing from a living witness how the 
classics were taught sixty years ago. At the most, only one of those who 
heard was alive at the time spoken of, and he unable to prove it from mem- 
ory. The story was gripping and the impressions vivid. The speaker, 
Ex-President Flavel Luther, of Trinity College, was not always complimen- 
tary to modern methods in his comparisons. In view of our present frenzied 
search for some new way of doing an old thing, his comments could not fail 
to rivet our attention. His chief lesson, strongly emphasized, was that 
personality on the part of the instructor outweighs all pedagogical theories. 

Though formerly a professor of Mathematics, Dr. Luther is thoroughly 
alive to the value of the classics. 


Georgia 

Allanta.—The Second Annual Meeting of the Southern Section of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South was held at Atlanta on 
April 27, 28 and 29. 

The program was as follows: 

Address of Welcome, by Dean Theodore H. Jack, Emory University; 
“Classic Fingerprints on Modern Civilization,” by A. J. Aven, Mississippi 
College; “De Tocqueville’s Study of Classics in a Democracy,” by W. A. 
Montgomery, William and Mary College; “Virginia Georgics,” by H. C. 
Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; ‘“‘Wells on Roman History,” 
by G. A. Harrer, University of North Carolina; “Walter Map: The Life and 
Personality of a Twelfth Century Classicist,”” by James Hinton, Emory 
University; ““A Discussion of the Vergilian Simile in Aeneid I, 498-505,” 
by A. J. Bondurant, University of Mississippi; ‘De Vita Juvenalis,” by H. 
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M. Poteat, Wake Forest College; “Stock Themes in the Entrance Speeches 
of Roman Comedy,” by Helen H. Law, Meredith College; ““The Purpose of the 
Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus,” by H. M. Houston, Martha Washington 
College; ““Res Metrica—Obiter Dicta,” by C. R. Harding, Davidson College; 
‘Some Phases of the Greek Spirit in Later Literature,” by A. W. McWhorter, 
Hampden-Sidney College; “‘Roman Historians: Their Use of Sources,” by 
C. E. Boyd, Emory University; ““The Underworld of Vergil,” by E. L. Green, 
University of South Carolina; “An Analysis of Failures in Latin,” by May 
Franklin, Concordia School, Jacksonville; “Modern Tendencies in the Teach- 
ing of Latin,” by M. E. Hutchinson, Emory and Henry College; “An En- 
larged Program of Reading,” by J. B. Game, State College for Women, 
Florida; ‘Suggestions for the High School Latin Curriculum,” by P. C. 
Stringfield, Mars Hill College; “Is the Teaching of Latin in the High School 
Functioning Efficiently?” by J. L. Roberts, High School, Jackson, Mississippi; 
Open Forum for Discussion of High School Problems, Conducted by J. B. 
Game, State College for Women. 

Illinois 

Bloomington.—Professor Francis M. Austin, for twenty years the head of 
the Department of Latin at Illinois Wesleyan University, died on February 
4th, after an illness of but five days. 

Professor Austin was a native of the State of Ohio. He received his 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees from Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and afterward did two years of post graduate work at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity where he was a fellow in Latin. He came to [Illinois Wesleyan 
with several years of successful teaching experience. He was a thorough 
student, scholarly in his tastes, and an excellent teacher. 

He was always interested in the work of the Methodist Church, and four 
times was elected to General Conference. He was a member of Grace 
Church, Bloomington, where he was a loyal, faithful worker. He was 
interested in all movements which had anything to do with the betterment 
of the community in which he lived. His loss will be keenly felt by all who 
knew him. 


Kentucky 

Paris——A copy of the monthly publication of the Paris High School 
has been sent in by Miss Lucile Harbold, of the Latin department. It is 
the Latin club of that school which has had the initiative and energy to 
provide the school with-a publication. The Parisian Oracle is a pleasing 
little paper devoted, for the most part, to the affairs of the school in general, 
but with interesting mention of the Latin club and its activities. 

Louisville-—Mr. J. Franklin Ray, Jr., assistant business manager of the 
Latin Club Bulletin of the Louisville Male High School, has mailed us a 
copy of the Bulletin, edited by six boys ofthe Latinclub. This paper, written 
in English, and exclusively occupied with classical matters, has fine literary 
and educational merit, with a dash of youthful and modern spice which is 
very appealing. The variety and interest of subject matter is at once 
apparent. The Louisville Latin club believes that its publication of sixteen 
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pages a month is the largest of the kind in the United States, and wishes to 
be informed, if mistaken. Certainly, the paper is well worth examining. 

Important place is given to mention of the third Bi-state Contest set for 
Latin students of Kentucky and Indiana High Schools, and all the pains 
taken to make this a happy and memorable occasion. Such a contest must 
be a great stimulus to students and teachers. Is this not an excellent idea 
to follow? 

Lexington.—The Kentucky Classical Association held its third annual 
meeting on April 28 and 29. 

The purposes of the Kentucky Classical Association are: 

(1) To organize the classical teachers of Kentucky for the encourage- 
ment and improvement of the teaching of the classics. 

(2) To provide a clearing-house of ideas and information on the teach- 
ing of the classics. 

(3) To finance and arrange annual meetings of the classical teachers of 
the state in which the problems of Latin teaching can be discussed, and 
messages of information and inspiration can be heard from prominent classi- 
_ cal scholars within and without the state. 

(4) To promote an annual Latin tournament amongst high school pupils 
of the state. 

(5) To provide such other activities as may be found desirable for the 
promotion of the general purpose of the Association. 

Most of these objects have already been realized. The program of the 
third annual meeting included: 

1. A classical play, staged by the senior high school under the direction 
of Miss Mary Wood Brown, head of the department of Latin. 

2. An address by Dr. Mason D. Gray on the classical survey. 

3. An illustrated lecture by Dr. H. C. Tolman, of Vanderbilt University, 
on “The Parthenon, Gem of Greek Architecture.” 


Mississippi ‘ 

The University of Mississippi—The enrollment in the Greek and Latin 
Departments at the University of Mississippi has almost reached the pre-war 
basis. Mississippi College and the State College for Women also report 
larger classes in the classics than for some years. The classical department 
at Millsaps College is also in a flourishing condition. Blue Mountain 
College has a live classical department under the direction of Miss Lucy 
Hutchins. Recently the Latin Club of this institution gave a Latin Evening, 
with a most attractive program, one of its chief features being “A Roman 
School” by Miss Paxon. A number of the high schools in the state have 
Latin Clubs; Superintendent Byrd reports a membership of over a hundred in 
the Brookhaven High School. 

_ The Greek and Latin Clubs at the University of Mississippi have an 
excellent enrollment, and the monthly meetings have been well attended. In 
the Greek Club the programs have centered around the Odyssey. In the 
Latin Club the following subjects are given as typical: “Horace and His 
Haunts”; “Vergil’’; “The Private Life of the Romans,” including ‘“The Life 
of the Roman Boy and the Roman Girl.’”’ The last meeting of the Club was 
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an open one and the photo-drama, “Julius Caesar,” was given to an audience 
of about four hundred in the University Chapel. The film was very much 
appreciated, not only by the classical students but by the others who con- 
stituted the audience, and it is the purpose of the Club to present one or more 
of the Kleine films each year. 

The State Classical Association has been in existence for sixteen years 
and has been one of the chief agencies in maintaining an interest in the classics 
in this state. The next meeting will be held in Jackson in conjunction 
with the State Teachers’ Association and some of the topics for discussion 
are as follows: ‘“‘The Cultural Value of Latin for the High School Student”’; 
“The Present Status of Latin in the High Schools of Mississippi’”—a Round 
Table discussion; ““The Latin Course for the High School Student during the 
Second Year”; “The Value of Latin as a Preparation for the Mastery of 
English’; ““A Greek Story-Teller.” 

Each spring there is held at the University a High School Meet. This 
attracts students from all over the state and examinations are given upon 
second year, third year, and fourth year Latin, and medals are awarded 
to the successful contestants. For years the students enrolling for the 
Latin contests compare favorably in every particular with those who con- 
test for the English, Mathematical, and History medals. Last year they 
constituted one of the largest groups. 

The teachers of the state are rapidly becoming acquainted with the 
plans and purposes of the classical survey made under the direction of the 
American Classical League, and a number are cooperating in this work. 


Pennsylvania 

Pitisburgh.—The Classical Association of the Atlantic States held its 
sixteenth annual meeting at the University of Pittsburgh on April 28-29, 
in conjunction with the Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity. 
Sessions were held on Friday afternoon, Saturday morning and afternoon, with 
the Annual Dinner on Friday night at the Hotel Schenley. 

The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity held its March 
meeting in conjunction with the Western Pennsylvania Education Associa- 
tion on March 25. Mr. G. B. Hatfield of the Department of History, 
University of Pittsburgh, spoke on The Cult of Isis and Serapis in the Later 
Roman Empire. The value of some acquaintance with Roman religion 
to all teachers of Latin or of Ancient History was convincingly shown. 
Dr. G. C. L. Riemer, Director of Foreign Languages, Department of Public 
Instruction, led a discussion of the new Latin Syllabus for Pennsylvania. 
This Syllabus has been prepared by two committees, a western committee, 
headed by Mr. Norman E. Henry, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, for the 
first two years, and an eastern committee for the third and fourth years and 
for Greek. The Chairman of this committee is Miss Jessie E. Allen of the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. The Syllabus seems to present some 
novel and valuable features, particularly in its emphasis on word-study, on 
sight translation, its recommendation of a more varied reading matter, its 
provision for giving pupils a better historical background, and its desire 
to make each year of Latin valuable even for the student who ends his Latin 
work with that year. 
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Athens.—Mr. Carl W. Blegen, of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, sends us the following news items: ““The Annual Professor 
for the current year is Dr. E. Y. Robbins of Princeton, who is here with 
Mrs. Robbins. Dr. L. B. Holland of the University of Pennsylvania is 
Architect of the School. Regular members of the School are B. D. Meritt of 
Hamilton College, Fellow of the Institute, Dr. F. P. Johnson of Johns Hop- 
kins, Fellow of the School, F. C. Fry of Hamilton, and K. Scott of Williams. 
W. R. Agard of Amherst and Oxford expects to be at the School during the 
spring. 

Miss Edwards, Professor of Greek at Wellesley, has recently arrived in 
Athens after a tour of Egypt and Palestine and plans to stay until the 
summer. 

October and November were as usual devoted to travel. Two long 
journeys were made, one in Central Greece and one in the Peloponnese. 
The use of Ford automobiles for both these expeditions greatly simplified the 
problem of getting from place to place where highroads exist and made it 
possible to visit some districts that would otherwise have been almost 
inaccessible. The Ford car presented to the School by the American Red 
Cross Commission to Greece has thus again proved of great value. 

In the course of the Peloponnesian trip an important prehistoric site 
was discovered in Arcadia at Hagiorgitika (St. George) near Tripolis. Many 
fragments of pottery resembling the neolithic ware of the Second Thessalian 
Period were collected here, the southernmost point at which such neolithic 
pottery has yet been found. This discovery lends strong support to the 
theory that up to the end of the Neolithic Age the whole mainland of Greece 
was occupied by a more or less homogeneous culture with northern affinities 
which at the beginning of the Bronze Age was overrun and supplanted by a 
new intrusive civilization, probably from the Aegean. 

Sir Arthur Evans has paid a brief visit to Athens, his first since the 
outbreak of the European War. The members of the school had the privilege 
of hearing him discuss a number of interesting objects in the Mycenaean 
room of the National Museum. 

Excavation for the foundations of a house near the Cerameicus have re- 
cently brought to light a splendid archaic relief which was found built into 
the Themistoclean Wall. It is a base, probably of a statue, carved on three 
sides in low relief, representing athletic scenes from the life of the gymnasium. 
The base has been removed to the National Museum, where it forms a 
noteworthy addition to the collection. 

B. D. Meritt has spent part of the winter in exploration in Southern 
Macedonia, investigating certain problems connected with the campaign of 
Brasidas as recorded by Thucydides. 

The joint excavations of the School and The Fogg Museum of Art 
are expected to begin in April. If the political situation allows, it is hoped 
that the expedition may be able to commence its operations at the site of 
Colophon in Asia Minor. 

Miss A. L. Walker is completing her study of the pottery from the main 
excavations at Corinth. In this connection she will probably conduct some 
further excavation in the spring.” 














Pints for Ceachers 


By B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa 

(The aim of this department is to furnish teachers of Latin with material which 
will be of direct and immediate help to them in the classroom. Teachers are re- 
quested to send questions about their teaching problems to B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of general interest will be answered 
in this department. Others will, as far as possible, be answered by mail. Teachers 
are also asked to send to the same address short paragraphs dealing with teaching 
devices, methods, and materials which they have found helpful. These will be pub- 
lished with due credit if they seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 

Of all the parts of speech in Latin the verb is by far the most important 
for English derivatives, and of the various parts of the verb the most impor- 
tant is the past participle. Next comes the present stem. The inference 
is obvious that there must be much drill on the past participle. Probably 
the best thing to do is to drill on principal parts. This is of great value for 
Latin too. I am inclined to think that the teaching of principal parts 
receives too little attention. I note in the Texas Latin Leaflet this statement: 
“Almost every teacher fails in the first year [I would not restrict this criticism 
to the first year] to give enough time to the teaching of principal parts of 
verbs, and teachers are rare who develop verbs by systems.” The suggestion 
is also made that the English derivatives be used to help fix the forms, e. g., 
videre (provide)—visus (provision). This is an excellent plan, especially in 
connection with a vocabulary notebook, such as one of those described in the 
“Hints” for December, 1920. 


The Latin Leaflet 

At the request of the Latin teachers of Texas the University of Texas 
has begun the publication of a Latin Leaflet, sent free to Texas teachers. 
This is somewhat like Latin Notes, published at the University of Wisconsin, 
of which I have made mention, but contains more material. Two numbers 
of the Leaflet have appeared. They contain items of interest to Texas 
teachers and suggestions on teaching similar to these “Hints.” The editor 
is Miss Roberta F. Lavender. Among other items is a plea for diagramming, 
a topic about which I expressed myself unfavorably in the January “Hints,” 
though admitting that many excellent teachers would disagree with me. In 
view of what I said about the cumbersomeness of diagramming it seems to 
me significant that the article on diagramming is the longest in the two 
numbers. 

Mention may be made at this time of other state publications of a 
somewhat similar nature. The News Leiter of the University of Pittsburgh, 
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edited by Professor Evan T. Sage, consists of several mimeographed sheets 
and contains items of general information, teaching helps, announcements, 
etc. It is issued eight times a year and is now in its third year. It is 
intended for the Latin teachers of Western Pennsylvania. The News Letter 
of Ohio University, edited by Professor Victor D. Hill, is now in its second 
year. It is sent to the teachers of Southeastern Ohio. From the University 
of Iowa I have for three years been sending to Iowa teachers Occasional 
Letters, whose purpose is to instill in them a group spirit and to give them 
information of special interest and occasional teaching helps also. 

All of these publications, including the latest and most pretentious, 
the Texas Latin Leaflet, are, it seems to me, doing excellent work in reaching 
all of the Latin teachers of their districts. 


Vocabulary Drills 

The principle of the spelling-match has been adapted to Latin teaching 
in many ways. Miss Florence M. Helmich, of the Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
High School, furnished a slight variation of a familiar adaptation in that 
she grades the students individually. She writes: 

The class is divided into two sections, with a leader for each side. Each leader 
passes to the board and writes the names of the others on his side in a column below 
his name. As I call on the various people, passing from side to side, they respond 
with the vocabulary desired. A perfect recitation scores not only for them individually 
but also for their side. In this way I am able to give them individual class marks 
while the competition affords enjoyment and gives good practice in oral work, which 
is indispensable. It can also be used for drill in forms. 


Another plan is suggested by Miss E. Lucile Noble, of the Upper Darby, 
Pa., High School: 


I have recently discovered a device in vocabulary for first-year pupils which has 
aroused the interest of my dullest boys and produced astonishing results. 

I put on the front board Latin words from several recent lessons, arranged in three 
or four columns. Two pupils of about equal ability are then sent to the board with 
pointers. A third pupil calls out the English words, while a fourth keeps the scores of 
the two contestants, giving a point each time to the one who can first point to the 
correct Latin translation. The fun is to keep the pointers jumping around the board. 
Besides keeping four students busy at once this plan keeps the interest of the whole 
class focused on the board to see whether they can find the Latin word called for. 
It has helped their spelling perceptibly to see the word continually written correctly. 
The class enjoys selecting the pupils to contest together. At first it is better for the 
teacher to call out the words until the brighter students are quite familiar with them. 
I pass this on with the sincere hope that it will stimulate other classes as it has mine. 


Reviewing Essentials 

Miss Elizabeth S. Kates, of the Millville, N. J., High School, has sent in 
a small printed folder of four pages containing the minimum requirement for 
seniors in their review of Latin inflections and syntax. The various topics 
are briefly listed with pertinent facts, e. g., under ““Declension of Nouns”’ is 
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given “First—a stems—feminine,” etc.; under “Adjectives” is given ““Second 
group—third declension. a. Three terminations. b. Two terminations. 
c. One termination.” Under “Syntax” are treated such topics as direct 
questions, sequence of tenses, mood syntax. For noun syntax reference is 
made to the grammar. 

Such a pamphlet makes it easier for the student to know for what 
he is to be held responsible and helps him in his review work. 


Conundrums 

A fuller answer to the conundrum which I gave in the October number is 
furnished by Professor A. W. Hodgman, of the Ohio State University: “Why 
is the third conjugation like an old maid? The first and second conjugations 
have bo’s in the future, but the third has no hopes of ever having one.” 
For those who object to the sentiment I have devised this one: “‘Why is the 
future of the third conjugation like a wild horse? Because it has no bit.” 
Such conundrums are useful teaching devices. There must be others like 
them. 

Other types of conundrums, puzzles, jokes, etc., are useful occasionally 
as creating interest and amusement in a dull class or at a social gathering. 
I shall print them from time to time, and shall be glad to get others. Many 
of those I have were supplied or recalled to me by Professor Hodgman. A 
very simple type consists of what appears to be a jumble of Latin words 
which make an English sentence when translated literally or read with the 
English pronunciation. Examples are: Qui crudus pro te lectus albo et 
spiravit. (Who-raw for the (e) red white and blew.) 

Caesar sic dicat in a cur ani gessilictum. (Caesar sicked a cat on a cur an’ [ 
guess ’e licked ’im.) 

Sit stillabit sed amanto hiscat. (Sit still a bit said a man to his cat.) 
Sibylle, Sibylle, heres ago. (See, Billy, see, Billy, here’s a go.) 
Forte omnibus in aro. (Forty omnibus in a row.) 

Nobile, nobile, Themis trux. (No, Billy, no, Billy, them is trucks.) 
si vales enim, pisum dux. (See what is in ’em, peas an’ ducks.) 
Mollis abuti. (Molly’s a beauty.) 

Has an acuti. (Has an acute eye.) 

No lasso finis. (No lass so fine is.) 

Molli divinis. (Molly divine is.) 

(Attributed to Dean Swift.) 

O is acer sed iacto his mas terat te, 

Cantu passus sum jam? notabit anser de. 

Mi jam potis empti, solis tento mi, 

For uva da lotas i vere vel si. 

(“O I say, sir,” said Jack to his master at tea, 

“Can’t you pass us some jam?” “Not a bit,” answered ’e. 

“My jam pot is empty, so listen to me, 

For you’ve ’ad a lot as I very well see.’’) 
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Latin Composition 

M. A. P. McKinlay, of the University of California, Southern Branch, 
has this to say on Latin composition in general: 

Long years of teaching Latin composition have led me more and more to the con- 
clusion that the secret of success is to see to it that the student feels a constantly 
growing mastery of his subject. If he does, you are succeeding; if not, you are failing. 

I divide my remarks into two parts: Composition for beginners, Connected dis- 
course. 

How I handle the former may be illustrated as follows: 

A member of the department sends me a pupil who has trouble with his work. 
I immediately ask for his notebook. I find his English into Latin exercises are full of 
errors. I go to the board and write these following tables: 


Nouns and adjectives Verbs 
vocabulary forms, nom. and gen. principal parts 
declensions conjugation 
gender voice 
number mood 
case tense (with sign) 
ending 
word (as it should be) word (as it should be) 


T then have the student correct one noun, one adjective, and one verb filling in each 
table fully. If he does not understand just what to do, I go over the work with him 
carefully. I then have him copy the tables, tell him to use them in preparing his 
next lesson and make an appointment for the next day to check upon results. The 
improvement usually is several hundred per cent. In most cases the student does not 
need to be sent back unless it may be at the end of the term to present with pride a 
practically perfect paper. 

Connected discourse is handled as follows: I instruct the students to examine all 
independent clauses carefully to see whether some of them cannot be subordinated. 
This test is to be applied to groups of sentences as well as clauses within sentences. 
Each clause is to be subjected to the following tests and in the following order: 

Can its verb be expressed by a deponent participle; by a participle, especially 
present agreeing with some word in the main clause not in the nominative case, by an 
ablative absolute, by a subordinate clause. If none of these possibilities will work, 
then the clause is to be left as it is. 

I find that this method serves to produce the feeling of gradual mastery. That 
it meets with response on the part of the students is seen in the fact that at the last 
mid year the class increased by voluntary election from six to fifteen. 


He writes further about Latin Composition in connection with Cicero: 


Most of my teaching experience has been in the high schools of Portland, Oregon. 
At Lincoln High School in 1914 we revised the Latin course so as to break the year of 
Cicero. The sixth semester we read Ovid and Vergil; the seventh, Vergil; the eighth, 
Cicero. We had no composition the sixth and seventh terms. The eighth we took it 
up again with Cicero. Strange to relate the change brought striking results. The 
students did their work easily and with pleasure. There was a remarkable contrast 
to the conditions of Latin Composition in the fifth semester. This program was 
followed till I left Portland in 1919. As far as I know it is still in use. 
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Miss Lucile Harbold, of the Paris, Ky., High School, writes: 


We have Latin Composition once a week in our Caesar classes. Instead of calling 
it ‘Latin Composition,”’ the pupils select a name which they like forit. One class calls 
theirs F. A. T. C., “First Aid to Caesar.” When composition day comes, they say 
we have F. A. T. C. tomorrow and they love to say it. This gets them away from the 
idea of composition which has a stiff distasteful effect on them. 

On F. A. T. C. day we elect a captain who writes the sentences on the board as 
they are given out by the different pupils. He is responsible for every mistake given 
to him, and leaves a blank when he thinks it is wrong. After the whole sentence is 
finished, he then calls on the pupils to correct or fill in the blanks. Then they correct 
the mistakes on each other’s papers from the perfect sentences on the board. Another 
Caesar class calls composition their T. C. T. “Travel, Caesar, Travel!” They really 
enjoy Latin Composition, strange to say! 


This calls for two remarks: first the subject of “composition” is in general 
so distasteful on account of its difficulty and the earlier methods of teaching 
that the very name must be avoided. This reminds one of the Greeks who 
changed the name of the Black Sea from Axenos (‘inhospitable’) to Euxenos 
(“hospitable”), and of the people who changed the name of their town from 
Maleventum (which seemed to mean “‘badly come,” “unwelcome,’’ though 
that was not its origin) to Beneventum (‘‘welcome”). Secondly, I want to 
recall what I said in the October number about the objection from 
the standpoint of present-day teaching practice to the terms “composition,” 
“prose composition” and “‘prose,” the last of which is utterly foolish. I 
wish we could find a term which would be generally accepted. 























Wook Reviews 


The Unity of Homer. By Joun A. Scott (Sather Classical 
Lectures, Volume One), Berkeley, California: The University 
of California Press, 1921. 8vo; pp. 225. 


Professor Scott’s book is the ardent plea of a lawyer rather than the 
judicial conclusions of a scholar. (This may be partly explained by the fact 
that it was originally composed for oral presentation.) We may illustrate its 
method by an example found at the very outset (pages 6-7), where the 
author chooses to argue that Homer was a native of Smyrna. 

One of the arguments employed is this: “ . . . yet in Homer the heroes 
spurned fish and the two passages which describe the eating of that food add 
the pardoning phrase, ‘for they were on the verge of starvation.’ (5369, 4332.) 

An educated native of Smyrna has assured me that fish from nearby 
streams are regarded by the natives with great disfavor and that this food 
is eaten only by the very poor. Evidently it was no accident that made 
Homer describe his heroes as abstaining from fish except under great com- 
pulsion, and we have in this a touch of local color and of local prejudice. It 
was because fish were in such disfavor as food in the neighborhood of Smyrna 
that the poet could not bring himself to serve them to his mighty warriors.” 

Now this is the language of a lawyer, who, if he had been arguing the 
other side, could have brought forward a totally different set of facts. The 
scholar would have added, for the sake of comparison and contrast, the fact 
that Homer shows thorough familiarity with the processes of fishing both with 
the rod or hand line I! 407-8, 2 80-82 (deep sea fishing), « 251-4, with spears, 
« 124, and with seine x 384-7. Clearly the purpose of such fishing was food 
and not sport, as was the case also with the diving for shell fish (M1 746). In 
fact among the evidences of prosperity which Odysseus lists in r 109-14, he 
puts alongside of wheat and barley, fruit and flocks, @4d\acca 8 wapéxp 
tx6is. To be fair, Professor Scott should have stated also that in » 330-2 the 
text reads: 

Kail 59 &ypnv édérweckoy . . . 
ixOis Spyibds re, hidas 5 re xEtpas Ixotro, 


that is, birds are here put on precisely the same level as fish. The heroes were 
driven by hunger to catch birds as well as fish for food, and that birds were 
used for food in everyday life is clear from x 468-70. To one who believes 
in the verbal inspiration of the King James version of the Bible, it would be 
monstrous to say anything about the ending of the second Gospel, and it 
surely would be ungracious to suggest to Professor Scott that wu 332 bears a 
strange resemblance to 6 369, and that interpolation (Heaven save the mark!) 
in Hom er may be a possibility, as is surely the case in « 483. 
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That the Homeric warriors did little fishing is not strange. In the late 
war the despatches of Philip Gibbs had little to say about fishing. If Philip 
Gibbs had been writing poetry, he might have compared the barbed-wire 
entanglements to a long stretching seine, or the agonies of the men who had 
been gassed to those of fish hauled out on land, but from his despatches it 
would be hard to tell whether the soldiers, when at home, used fish as food or 
not. The fact is that in both cases the men went to fight and not to fish. 

It is easy to find many other instances in which Professor Scott has stated 
only one side of the case in his plea, but this is not to say that a lawyer’s plea, 
if he has the right on his side, may not be convincing, and certainly the 
remarks of the lawyers are more interesting than the decisions of the judge. 
If the reader will only bear in mind that he is reading here not the decision 
of the court but the argument of the prosecution, he will find it interesting, 
stimulative, and profitable. 

The first chapter of the book discusses the views of classical Greek 
writers regarding Homer, and shows that Homer was by them regarded as the 
author of the Iliad and the Odyssey, but not of the Cyclic poems. 

The second chapter, “The Arguments of Wolf,” deals briefly with the 
separatists, rejects the idea of any Attic influence on the text or any serious 
interpolation, and argues strongly for the authenticity of the vulgate. 

Probably the best chapter in the book is the third, “The Linguistic 
Arguments,” in which the author demolishes the “lies, damned lies and 
statistics,” of the detractors of Homer. Certainly those who heard the 
presentation of its substance as a part of the presidential address at the 
meeting of the American Philological Association in 1919 are not likely soon 
to forget its cumulative, compelling force; nor does it lose force on sober 
reading in print. There is much in it that is striking and quotable, and one 
is tempted to quote at length, but the limitations of space forbid. A pud ip- 
sum invenies. Yet one word of caution; there is nothing more subjective than 
some kinds of statistics, such, for example, as those of the use of the article as 
a demonstrative pronoun. 

Very much like the third chapter is the fourth, in which the arguments 
against the unity of the poems, in so far as these arguments are based on 
antiquities and similar matters, are handled ruthlessly. Needless to say, 
Finsler and Wilamowitz do not escape censure for contemplating the scene 
of Odysseus’ voyage from the latitude of Berlin. In the fifth chapter the 
contradictions in the poems are explained with numerous parallel instances 
from modern writers. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to the individualization shown in portray- 
ing the gods and heroes, and this is continued into the following chapter, 
which is devoted to Hector. Both chapters are extremely interesting and 
stimulative, and contain but little controversial matter. 

In the last chapter, “The Iliad and the Odyssey,” the author dwells 
on the similarities between the Iliad and the Odyssey in language, structure, 
style, and dramatic and poetic qualities. He rightly stresses the high dra- 
matic qualities of both poems, and remarks that if Homer had lived in the 
fifth century B.c. he would undoubtedly have been a writer of drama. In fact, 
Aristotle in the Poetics seems to regard the Iliad as an epic drama (if one may 
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so speak) of the type of the Oedipus Tyrannus, and the Odyssey likewise as 
an epic drama of the type of the Iphigenia in Tauris. 

This last chapter, then, devoted largely to constructive criticism, forms 
a fitting culmination of the whole book, and lovers of Homer owe Professor 
Scott a large debt of gratitude for having, by means of his explosives, dis- 
pelled the clouds of misty criticism which have hung about the Homeric 
poems, and for letting us once more rejoice in the clear sunlight of Homer’s 
poetry. 

FRANK COLE BABBITT 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part XV, of the Egypt Exploration Society. 
Edit. Grenfell and Hunt. Oxford University Press, 1922; also 
Egypt Exploration Society, Lond., and 503, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 


This volume is every whit worthy of a place on the shelf with its prede- 
cessors. Notable among classical examples are a considerable fragment of 
Sappho, III century; a II century fragment, a lyric probably by Alcaeus, and 
one indubitable I century fragment; two from Pindar, respectively I and II 
century; a II century fragment of the Trachiniae of Sophocles; two II cen- 
tury bits, Republic Bk. viii and Phaedo, from Plato; two fragments from 
Demosthenes, II and III centuries; Homer, Iliad i, xv, xvii, xviii, xxii, xxiii, 
III to VI centuries; Odyssey x, xii, xviii, II and VI centuries; and Callima- 
chus, Aratus, Theocritus, Isocrates. 

There is a I century bit of lyric poetry, in Doric dialect, from Ibycus. 
For the legal mind there are selections from the codes of Theodosian and 
Justinian. There is a poem for the astronomer, a fragment for the botanist, 
an ethical treatise for the philosopher, glossaries for the linguist, and for the 
guesser of riddles bits of unknown tragedies, comedies, orations, and ro- 
mances. 

For the theologian we have Hermas, Pastor, Mandate ix.; six lines (V 
century) of the Constantinopolitan creed, a homily, a most interesting frag- 
ment from the Apology of Aristides, another from the Didache §§1, 2, 3, and 
a Christian hymn (III century) with musical notation, the oldest bit of 
church music extant. This last, verso on a strip from an account of corn, 
gives above each line of text, corresponding vocal notes. This the editors 
have presented with accompanying transcription into modern musical forms. 
This is a rare bit for the Church historian or student of the history of music. 
The Biblical student is not overlooked. Ps. 1:4~-6, text same as given in 
Swete, ‘O. T. in Greek’ except vs. 4, doeSeis for of dveSets. At the end of vs. 
6, accBav drodcira has been torn off. From the Fourth Gospel we have 
chapp. 8:14 (xai «fre abrois—19 (eve obv), and 16:14 (Sr & 70d)—30 
(xpetav txes). The text is very closely that of WH except in chap. 8:14 we 
read as in WH marg., and in chap. 16 we read ipety for ipiv, wetxpov for ulxpor 
evidently Aovrnbqoede (Aow-), Orclews for PAivews. In vs. 29 a second hand has 
added durg (Aétyovew abrg ol udOnrar). There are a few omissions from the 
WH text, as vs. 26, om. wepi iuau; vs. 28, rapa Geod tA\Gov for WH éyad rapa 
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Tod marpds é€Oov; VS. 28, &Mov rapa rod rarpés for WH é#dov é rod rarpés. 
Vs. 24 is a considerable omission (éws apr: otk prhoare obdév), later inserted 
after vs. 30 by an editorial hand. The eye of the scribe in copying caught 
the second & 7G évéuarr, overlooking the words following the first & ré 
évéuart. In fact the insertion following vs. 30 begins with these last words. 

Possibly the original scribe was less skilled or exercised less care, since at 
least two corrections appear. In ch. viii. the reading is that of WH including 
the marginal reading in vs. 14. Usual abbreviations of the divine name ap- 
pear (also aywv, 8:17) in both fragments. Indices verborum and of passages 
discussed together with cross-references to previous volumes appear, to- 
gether with table of papyri. 

WALLACE N. STEARNS 


LEBANON, ILLINOIS 


Octavia. With Introduction and Notes by CLara LOUISE 
THOMPSON. Pp. xxxiiit+77. Boston: The Stratford Company, 


1921. 

This play offers an especial appeal to students of the Latin Drama. Its 
uniqueness, as the only extant specimen of the Praetexta; its characters, 
already known to us in Roman history; the liberties taken with time and 
place in order to present historical persons and events in dramatic form; the 
question of authorship; the peculiarities of style and versification, all con- 
tribute to the fascination of its challenge. Opinions of its merit range 
from “the best Latin tragedy extant” to Lipsius’ a puero aut pueri saliem modo 
conscripta. It is strange that it has not been published before with English 
helps. 

The editor, formerly connected with Rockford College, now is professor 
in Shorter, where she is trying to inspire among southern girls something of 
her own enthusiasm for the classics. Her aim in this book, she states, is 
“to treat the subject chiefly as a drama with the main interest centering 
around the study of character and the features of heredity, background and 
atmosphere.” The introduction, aside from a brief view of the historic 
setting and the metres, deals chiefly with answer to the question “Why Study 
Drama?” It is, she thinks, “related to life much as education to experience. 

It gives in a kind of predigested form insight gained by another’s 
experience and thought,” and she finds in the Octavia ‘‘a play which lends 
itself admirably to study from the point of view here presented.” 

The text is Richter’s, with some changes of punctuation and a few varia- 
tions which are listed in an appendix. In some cases, of course, no satisfac- 
tory reading has been found. 

The notes are not voluminous—about 33 pages (in smaller type) for 40 
pages of text. There is relatively little direct translation. Myths receive 
generous attention, some having a half-page each, and Electra a full page. 
About a page each is given also to nomen Augustum 251, divusque pater 286 
and parens (Cornelia and her jewels) 882. For the most part, however, 
notes are brief and bear on the difficulty of the passage. Occasionally a bit of 
dry humor is seen, as in the characterization of nulrix 34 as “a sensible 
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bromidic person’’; ‘Noblesse oblige was an idea in the education of Nero 
which he had not assimilated’’ 574; ‘‘a little habit of hers,” on praeferens 
facem, 594. 

Dr. Thompson evidently has given her subject thorough study. While 
we may not be able to agree with her at all points—e.g., that all the Senecan 
tragedies are based upon Euripides, p. viii; that Siculum mare 516 refers to 
Actium; or the sense given to impia face in note on 50—we see in it all evi- 
dence of interest and painstaking care. 

Failure of the publishers to send an expected final proof has resulted 
in leaving a number of typographic blunders—e.g., the reference to Ovid in 
note on v. 7 should be Met. XI. 410; mutua face occurs in v. 50, not 59 as in 
the notes; superatus in 519, not 510; Octavia’s words referred to in note on 
594 begin 23, not 123; misspelled words are metonymy, note on 679; Senecae 
on 696; coniugis on 722—besides a number of errors in punctuation. 

This little book should meet a welcome from teachers and students of 
the Latin Drama. 

H. M. KIncery 
WESTERVILLE, OHIO 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
July First and July Third, 1922 
Boston, Mass. 


The third annual meeting of the American Classical League will be held in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the National Education Association in Boston at 
three o’clock Monday afternoon, July 3d, 1922. The place of the League meeting 
will be historic Faneuil Hall. 

The Council of the American Classical League will meet at ten o’clock Monday 
morning, July 3d, in Room A, Copley Square Hotel (not the Copley Plaza Hotel), 
Boston. 

The Advisory Committee on the Classica! Investigation will meet at ten o'clock 
in the morning and again at three o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday, July 1st, in 
Room A, Copley Square Hotel (not the Copley Plaza Hotel), Boston. 

Copley Square Hotel is on Huntington Avenue and is one block distant from 
Copley Plaza Hotel. Copley Square Hotel will be the headquarters of the American 
Classical League. The accommodations are excellent and the rates will be very 
reasonable to all members of the American Classical League who come. It is desirable 
to secure reservations well in advance of July first, preferably by June fifteenth. 

Later announcements will give exact details as to hotel accommodations and 
programme. 

ANDREW F. WEST 
President, American Classical League 
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